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THIS LABEL 
Rawlings Formula-15 
treated R5 football, RSS 
and RLO basketballs are 
identified by this 
Rawlings 

“Royal Label.” 


















ites Rawlings 
own laboratory comes 
this new sensational leather 
treatment—a finishing application 
for footballs and basketballs that 
imparts a remarkably different 
gripping surface—a positive finger- 
traction never before possible. 
Formula-15 is not a sticky adhesive— 
not a tacky, gummy substance that 
picks up dirt and lint—but a treatment 
that is virtually an additional tanning 
process. Rain, dew and perspiration won’t 
impair—but actually improves—this new 
perfect gripping surface—a positive-gripping 
surface that remains effective under 

ANY playing condition! 

It’s another First For Rawlings— 
Formula-15 For Positive Grip! 


peek Your Dealer rebout Ft! 
= RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY e ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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As good as a box seat for every one of these seven thrill-packed games! 
You'll see the spectacular plays that commentator and producer, Lew Fonseca, 
makes even more interesting and exciting. This is the one big show 
that every baseball fan wants to see. It’s the one official motion picture 
of this memorable World Series. Produced, of course, 
by the American and National Leagues (co-sponsored by Spalding). 
And it’s available to coaches, recreational directors, clubs, 
schools and all interested groups. You can sponsor this film for the 
entertainment of your own group. Prints to be ready about January 15, 1953. 
You should send in your reservation now. State date for your showing— 
and specify alternate date or dates. Remember, the film is loaned free. 


You pay only the small shipping charge. Write or wire today! The only base balls ever used in the Major Leagues! 
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LEIGH REBUILT 


YOUR FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
/ HAS A DOUBLED LIFE... 




















Thousands of Athletic Direc- 
tors, Coaches, Team Man- 
agers and Players Acclaim 
the BEFORE and AFTER Story 
of Raleigh” 


QUALITY 
RECONDITIONING 


When Raleigh factory-REBUILDS your 
athletic equipment it gives you a second 
useful life! Raleigh rebuilds it inside and 
out, after it is first thoroughly inspected, 
cleaned and sterilized. New parts are used 
where necessary and the fully rebuilt 
equipment comes to you like new... for 
better play... longer...at lower cost. 











At the Raleigh factory we use the same 
fine skills, long experience and modern 
machines that make the Raleigh Quality 
Line of New Sports Equipment famous! 
That’s why the country’s leading schools, 
colleges, proféssional teams, army and 
navy teams send their equipment to 
Raleigh. You’ll get a doubled life out of 
your original equipment investment. 





It Pays to 
‘Have Raleigh Rebuild it!’’ 
















RECONDITIONING DIVISION 


SPORTING GOODS DEALERS: NOW YOU can render this nationally 


Wh s rea gael tee Cartas 
CL M, Z Athletic Equipment Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Action 

Competition 
and 

Individual Skill! 


You gain them all for your 
physical education or gym 
program with TRAMPOLIN- 
ING by 


NissEN 


The creators of America’s 
First standard 


TRAMPOLINE" 


are designing and engineer- 
ing a Trampoline to give you 
maximum effectiveness of op- 
eration and utmost durability. 





i 
Vif Vi 
Trampy Says: “Beats Me!” 


NISSEN ““‘WEBWING” 

A regulation hand-woven web 
bed for Trampoline 
PARTS - ACCESSORIES 
NISSEN “MINI-TRAMP” 
“The Modern Springboard” 
New! Junior Trampoline 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


‘Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


200 A Ave. NW, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 








November 


N the issue we com- 
mented on how golfers and foot- 


| ball players seem to go hand in hand. 


Along comes James “Red” McCarthy 
to further thaf contention. “Red” is 
football coach at Lewis College. In 
1942 “Red” won the Big Ten golf 


| championship while a student at IIli- 


nois ... Port Robertson, coach of the 


| Oklahoma wrestling team which won 
| the National Collegiates in both 1951 
| and 1952, and somewhat of a kidder 
| himself, received the scare of his life 


| recently. 





Unbeknown to Robertson, 
“Bud” Wilkinson and his staff had 
persuaded Tommy Evans, 145 pound 
Olympic wrestler, to dress and come 
out for football one afternoon. Then 
they induced Robertson onto the 
field, and he almost fainted when he 
saw his prize package scrimmaging. 
If anyone needs proof that “Phog” 
Allen has been around sports for a 
few years, it was dramatically furn- 
ished recently when Casey Stengel was 
made a member of the Missouri State 
Hall of Fame. “Phog,” it seems re- 
fereed football_and basketball games 
in which Stengel played for Central 
High School of Kansas City in 1910- 
11-12... Th@ Twentieth Annual Sur- 
vey of Football Fatalities is available, 
free of charge, from Tuss McLaughry, 
Dartmouth College . . . Another little 
item being distributed free is the Spot 
Bilt Athletic Equipment Record. It 
is the most complete athletic equip- 
ment inventory yet devised and may 
be secured from Spot Bilt dealers. 


Some new basketball coaches as the 
season gets underway. Dick Morland, 
former Florida Southern College 
coach, goes to Stetson. Bill Perigo 
goes from Western Michigan to Mich- 
igan; Frank McGuire leaves St. John’s 
for North Carolina University; Jack 
Guy goes from Bucknell to Rhode Is- 
land, replacing “Red” Haire who re- 
turns to St. Paul’s School on Long 
Island. Glen Rose was basketball 
coach at Arkansas prior to the war. 
After the war he coached at Stephen F. 
Austin College, and now returns to 
Arkansas. Johnny Dee, former Notre 
Dame star and assistant coach, is the 
new head coach at Alabama. Bob 





Kerr leaves Anderson College for the 
University of New Hampshire to suc- 
ceed Dale Hall who joined the staf! 
at Florida. Bob Whitelaw goes from 
North Quincy, Mass., High Schoo!) to 
M.I.T. Three new coaches in the 
South are Danny Miller at Davidson, 
William McCann at Washington and 
Lee, and Lester Hooker at Richmond 

. “Biggie” Munn scored 10414 
points in five high school track meets 
while a student at North High in 
Minneapolis, five points being award- 
ed for a first place . . . Remember a 
few years back the tremendous num- 
ber of Notre Dame assistant coaches 
who moved on to become head coaches 
at other institutions? The somewhat 
dubious distinction has now switched 
to Michigan State where five of “Big- 
gie” Munn’s assistants are now head 
coaches. 

* * * 

Those who ridicule six-man foot- 
ball should take a look at some of 
the college stars who received their 
football training in the six-man game 
while in high school. Rocky Ryan, 
outstanding end at Illinois, is a not- 
able example. Ryan played in the 
backfield in the six-man game at 
Tolono, Ill., High School. ‘Tolono’s 
enrollment is 78 . . . The New York 
State Public High School Athletic As- 
sociation reports a nice increase in 
sports partcipation among its member 
schools. Surprisingly, volleyball is the 
third most popular sport, trailing be- 
hind basketball and baseball, with 
two-thirds of the schools having it for 
an interscholastic sport. Also of in- 
terest is the fact that the B schools 
(300-500) report more sports partici- 
pated in than the larger schools. To 
give you an idea of the job New York 
is doing — in 1946-47 only about 14 
per cent of the schools participated 
in eight or more sports. Today more 
than half of the schools have at least 
eight sports . . . John McNally, foot- 
ball coach at St. John’s University in 
Collegeville, Minnesota, began his 
schooling at that school in 1920, play- 
ed pro football for 20 years, and re- 
turned to graduate in 1949. . . Check- 
ing the records of 533 college head 
coaches, it was found that the average 

(Continued on page 33) 
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COACHES THROMBOSIS...... 
IT’S CAUSE AND 
PREVENTION 


A little care in the selection and 
training of Scorers and Timers will 
prevent moments of agony and some 
near riots during the basketball sea- 
son. Games have been won or lost 
because the scorer sounded the signal 
for a substitution while the ball was 
in play. Scorers have been known 
to make other errors too. 


The job of Scorer or Timer is a very 
important one. Choose adults, pre- 
ferably someone who has had play- 
ing, coaching or officiating exper- 
ience. A high school senior will have 
the interest but may get carried away 
with the team activity. 


If possible, choose persons who will 
be present for every home game. The 
honor of the job should not be 
passed around with each job. Faculty 
men are generally best. 


Have tle horn or signal as close to 
the official timer as possible. Make 
sure he can hear it in spite of noise 
and pandemonium. 


Before the opening of the season, 
choose your men carefully. Provide 
them with a Rule Book, Case Book 
and other basketball rules material 
available through the State Office. 
This should be done regardless of 
the number of years they may have 
served at the job. There are fre- 
quent rule changes which affect the 
tasks of these officials. Call atten- 
tion to the sections which refer to 
their duties. Insist on careful study 
of the “Manual for Scorers” and 
“Manual for Timers” which appear 
in the Rule Book. 


Insist that Your Timer and Scorer 
attend one of the state association 
sponsored rules interpretation meet- 
ings, and, if possible, an occasional 
meeting of a local officials’ group. 


Before the first game, arrange for 
several inter-squad scrimmages con- 
ducted under actual game conditions 
with your Timer and Scorer at the 
bench. Plan to set up unusual situa- 
tions involving timing and scoring. 
Check carefully on the work done in 
these scrimmages and make com- 
ments and criticisms. 


Observe the work of these officials 
during games and call attention to 
any mistakes. Insist that these be im- 
proved upon by the next game. 


Impress your Timers and Scorers that 
they are assistants to the floor offic- 
ials and as such their jobs are ex- 
tremely important. 


Insist too on a modern scoreboard 
which can be read easily and quick- 
ly. Eliminate inaccuracy with a de- 
pendable, accurate FAIR PLAY FIG- 
URGRAM SCOREBOARD. 





Now is the time to 


RING 


OUT THE 


OLD 


EXIT, the old style hard-to-read clock. Almost twenty years ago, 
Fair Play pioneered automatic electric game timing. This method 
has become universally accepted. The automatic clock was a won- 
derful improvement over the stop-watch method, but, the clock has 
always been hard to read. 


TEST YOUR SCOREBOARD. During a time-out period, ask several 
spectators unexpectedly, “How much time is left to play?” 





Check the time with a stop-watch. Check the inaccuracies too. If 
your scoreboard is a conventional clock-type, expect an average of 
16 to 20 seconds for an answer .. . and expect 50% inaccuracy too. 


Now is the time to 


RING 
IN THE 


NEW | 


Yes, FAIR PLAY pioneered a new type of clock, and it is catching on 
faster than the old type did years ago. If you are scoring with a 
FAIR PLAY “Tick-Away” Figurgram, test it too. Expect 100% accur- 
acy in 2 seconds. 


INUTES! 






’ Pep up your school’s athletic program. Help the team get the quick, 


accurate scoring and timing they need. A FAIR PLAY Figurgram 
Scoreboard will give you the speed, accuracy and dependability 
you need. 


With FAIR PLAY there’s no need for elaborate factory installation. 
Your school engineer can install and service your FAIR PLAY easily. 
The exclusive FAIR PLAY construction means that parts are inter- 
changeable with other types of scoreboards too. 


Know the score! Know the time! Specify 
FAIR PLAY. There's a dealer near you. 
Write today for information and his name. 








FAIR PLAY MFG. CO.,*- 


73 Thayer St., Des Moines, lowa 
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SERIES A 


TCU's 
= Switchin 


Defense 


By BYRON S. BRANNON | 
Basketball Coach, 
Texas Christian University 


SERIES B 














SWITCHING defense is a type 

of defense just as the single post 
is a type of offense. We have called 
our defense a switching defense, but 
actually our primary defense is a 
straight man-for-man. We use the 
switch only as a means to accomplish 
what we fail to do on straight man- 
for-man defense. For instance, in one 
breath we tell our boys that there is 
no need ever to be screened out from 
their man, and then we tell them to 
use a switch to try and beat the 
screen. It sounds as if we are con- 
tradicting ourselves, but it has been 
found that a good defensive man has 
as many tricks that he can use as has 
the offensive man. As such, we gam- 
ble on getting the ball a little more 
often than do most teams and use 
the switch as protection. This switch- 
ing for protection is what we call 
necessity switching. We also use the 
switch for accommodation when we 
are trying to obtain possession of the 
ball. This is called accommodation 
switching. 

The.switching part of a man-for- 
man defense has to be controlled. It 
must be controlled not only by the 
situation, but by anticipation, knowl- 
edge of when to switch, how to switch, 
and most important of all, when not 
to switch. 

One of the most important things 
to be remembered is that the switch- 
ing defense is primarily man-for-man, 
where all the fundamentals of regu- 
lar defense apply. A certain type of 
offense could be used to cause, for 
all practical purposes, a straight man- 
for-man situation where there is no 
need to switch for an entire game. 

Now, let us consider some of the 
situations where we would switch or 
would not switch. At the same time, 
let us analyze why we choose one or 
the other for that particular situa- 
tion, 

A general rule for switching is that 
it is more dangerous to switch on men 


who are moving vertically, that is, in 
toward the basket and away from the 
basket. On the other hand, it is 
simpler to switch laterally, especially 
for the men out in front. 

Let us look atesome examples of 
switching situations and analyze the 
possibilities. 

Normal Switch—Series A 

No. 28 sets a screen on No. 25, and 
No. 30 starts a drive around his team- 
mate toward the basket. No. 20, in 
switching, assumes a normal defensive 
position on No. 30. At the same time, 
No. 25 drops back’ quickly to take 
No. 20’s man and stop the possible 
off play. This switch has the poten- 
tiality of being not only a necessity 
switch, but also being one of accom- 
modation for getting the ball away 
from the offense. The difference in 
the two types of switches is slight in 
physical appearance; however, there 
is a significant difference in actual 
operation which’ we will attempt to 
explain. 

The necessity switch, or the switch 
to save a basket, or pick up a loose 
man, is usually called by the man be- 
ing screened. When he calls “Switch,” 
it means he is in trouble of some sort. 
As his teammate calls “Okay,” he has 
little, if any time, to do anything 
other than try to get position on his 
new man. On the other hand, a 
switch for accommodation, (Series B), 
begins with the anticipation of a 
screen, and if player No. 20’s man is 
setting a screen on teammate, No. 25, 
No. 20 calls the switch and steps up 
hard and fast to-ettt off any dribble, 
and at the same time he has an ex- 
cellent chance of getting the ball 
away from him. The accommodation 
switch acts as a pressing defense at 
that particular moment. Should the 
offensive man control the ball so 
much he is able to pivot and go in 
the other direction, the switch is in 


SERIES € Slide Through 
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order again but from a _ necessity 
standpoint. 

Switching along the sidelines pre- 
sents more problems, one of which is 
the special disadvantage of size com- 
parison when a guard switches to a 


forward. Ordinarily, the smaller 
guard ends up guarding a tall forward 
and vice versa. Switching also in- 
volves the practicality of switching. 


Slide Through—Series C 
The offensive guard, No. 30, passes 


to the forward, No. 28, and drives full 
speed for a guard around play. The 





defensive man, No. 25, is standing 
still, guarding No. 28, who has the 
ball. Even if he tries to switch he 
has to start from a standstill in an 
effort to guard a man who has his 
speed built up. In a case of this kind 
we do not switch; we slide through in 
the orthodox manner of a man-for- 
man defense. 


SERIES E 


Now, should No. 30 pass to No. 
28, Series D, and stop short for a shot 
over the top, No. 25 calls the switch 
and steps up. If No. 30 drives to the 
opposite side of No. 25, he calls an- 
other switch with No. 20 whose job 








it is to cut off his drive toward the 
basket. Both of these have been from 
the necessity standpoint. Suppose No. 
30 passes to No. 28 who immediately 
starts bringing the ball out with a 
dribble; No. 20 may call for a switch 
in an effort to get the ball and/or 
stop a play or pattern. This is an 
anticipation switch. 





We switch under the basket only 
as a last resort to save a goal. If 
proper man-for-man defense is play- 
ed, the need for this switch should be 
at a minimum. 

In using a switching defense there 
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are several points which must be 
stressed emphatically. Every switch 
is called in a good loud voice. A 
player should let his teammate know 
in no uncertain terms that he wants 
to switch. In turn, the teammate 
should verify the switch in a good 
loud voice. This should be done so 
that the man who called the switch 





will know that his man is not run- 
ning loose. Some coaches have their 
players call “Check” or “Switch”; we 
do not care what words our men use 
to call the switch. 

Last season our boys used such 
phrases as “Get him John,” “He's 
yours,” “Here he comes,” plus many 
others-of a similar personal nature. 
The personalized switch where a 
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teammate’s name is called is very. de- 
sirable because it designates exactly 
who is switching. Of course, there 
are times when these phrases take too 
much time. In such cases a player 
may simply call “Switch” or his team- 
mate’s name, “John.” At any rate, 
all switches should be called and an- 
swered in loud and distinct voices. 





Switching has the disadvantage of 
not being natural; that is, skilled ac- 
tion and reaction are involved. Tim- 


ing is very important. If a player 
switches too early, Series E, he is 
leaving a gap open toward the basket. 

The other extreme is switching too 
late, Series F, resulting in trailing the 
man, which is an incentive to un- 
necessary fouls. 








Proper switching ends with ordi- 
nary man-for-man position on the 
newly acquired man. However, there 
are distinct advantages in the accom- 
modation switch. This switch is 
strictly a defensive maneuver and is 
anticipated. There are several op- 
portune situations for such a maneu- 
ver, but it is used primarily in the 





front line by the guards. This is 
overplaying a man because of his 
ability to go in a certain direction 
due to a screen or cross-over. This 
step up or overplaying is only mom- 
entary. If the man who has the ball, 
controls the ball, and his direction, 
to the degree that he still has protec- 
tion from the temporary. press, (the 
(Continued on page 33) 














S another baseball season ap- 
proaches, and we look back in 
retrospect, coaches cannot help but 
wonder, perhaps with some misgiving, 
what the coming season will bring. 
Will the result be success, mediocrity, 
or failure? 

The answer oftentimes lies in the 
little word with a great big condition, 
“if;” that big “if” with its questioning 
tentacles reaches out for that one bet- 
ter infielder or outfielder who was 
not there during last year’s dismal 
season, or a replacement for that weak- 
throwing catcher of last year, or per- 
haps that batter with nerves of steel 
who was needed so badly in the clutch. 

Could these weaknesses of last sea- 
son have been overcome by putting 
some other player in the line-up? 
This is the ever-present question 
which confronts every coach as he 
readies himself to evaluate and select 
his players for the coming season. In 
other words, the coach wonders if he 
will have the best playing talent avail- 
able on the squad, and whether or not 
he will have his best team on the 
field. Thus, the coach has a prob- 
lem in player selection. 

In this day and age of baseball 
scouts, try-out camps, baseball schools, 
and bird dogs, it might prove inter- 
esting to know how professional base- 
ball representatives, otherwise known 
as scouts, evaluate a coach’s players. 
It is through these evaluations that 
they arrive at conclusions as to wheth- 
er or not certain players are prospects 
for professional baseball. The prob- 
lems of major league scouts are simi- 
lar to those of a high school or col- 
lege coach who is selecting his team. 
Both are trying to select the best play- 
ers possible, and both must have some 
standard of evaluation. 

There are four basic items that the 
experienced baseball scout or try-out 
camp coach will look for. These are 
running, throwing, fielding of posi- 
tion, and hitting. For pitchers, the 
items are the fast ball, curve ball, 
control, and fielding of position. 


Running 


In watching a boy run, the profes- 
sional scout notices particularly his 
running stride. Does the boy cover 
ground with at least a fairly long 
stride? Does he have good leg co- 
ordination? If he has, this indicates 


10 


By JAMES SMILGOFF 





IM SMILGOFF lives baseball nine 

_months of the year, and the 
other three turns to football. Dur- 
ing the school year he coaches his 
Taft team, always a strong con- 
tender in Chicago high school base- 
ball, lectures, and writes on his 
favorite sport. ~During the summer 
he travels around the Midwest con- 
ducting baseball schools for the 
Chicago Cubs. 











possibilities for running improvement. 
Does the boy run the bases well? Is 
he fast on the bases? Some boys can 
run fast straightaway, but they get 
nervous and are too cautious on the 
bases. Also, smart baserunners are 
noticed with great interest. 

Many scouts carry stop watches to 
time the players in their run from 
home plate to first base after hitting 
a ground ball to the infield. An ex- 
cellent runner should be abl@ to tra- 
vel this distance in slightly less than 
four seconds. A good runner should 
be able to cover the distance in four 
seconds even, while a fair runner will 
run the distance in about four and 
two-tenths seconds. Anything over 
four and two-tenths seconds indicates 
slowness. These are the running 
standards used in professional base- 
ball. 


Throwing 


When judging throwing, the pro- 
fessional baseball scout must evaluate 
this ability by position. Outfielders 
must have a strong throwing arm. 
They must throw a ball that carries, 
and in order to do this they must re- 
lease the ball with an upward spin. 
A good throwing outfielder should 
be able to throw “on a line” from his 
normal outfield position to home 
plate. Let us assume that normal 
outfield position is about 275 feet 
from home plate. This distance might 
vary accordingly with high school or 
college teams. An outfielder who 
throws the distance with a “looping 
fly” throw has a poor arm, while the 
boy who throws the distance with an 
“arched throw” has just a fair arm. 
A boy who has an excellent arm 
should be able to “line” the ball into 
the plate on one bounce from 300 feet 
away. 


What They Look For 


Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago, Illinois 


In watching infielders throw, 
strength of the throwing arm is th 
prime requisite. Accuracy comes 
next, then looseness of throwing arm 
action. An infielder with a strong 
arm is able to throw a ball from deep 
shortstop position to first base at 
shoulder height, with the ball never 
rising more than six feet above the 
ground in its flight across the infield. 


A good test is to hit a ground ball deep 


to the right of the shortstop and have 
him throw to first base upon fielding 
the ball. 

In many try-out camps, coaches will 
switch the second basemen and the 
shortstops during the last round of 
each infield workout in order to test 
the strength of each second baseman's 
arm from the shortstop position. By 
hitting deep to the third baseman’s 
right, it is a simple matter to test the 
third baseman’s throwing arm 
strength. To test the first baseman’s 
throwing arm, hit deep to his left 
while he is. playing back in his normal 
position and have him throw across 
the diamond to third base after field- 
ing a ground ball. A player who has 
a good strong throwing arm will make 
each of these long throws without 
arching the ball in its flight across 
the infield. 


Fielding 


In evaluating fielding, the profes- 
sional baseball scout concentrates on 
many items. First, the fielder should 
have a good pair of hands, not neces- 
sarily big, but sure hands. When the 
ball eases into the glove does it pop 
right out again or does it stay there? 
When the ball stays in the glove fine 
muscle co-ordination in the fingers 
and wrists is indicated. If the ball 
pops out of the glove, the player has 
crude muscle co-ordination. A player 
who is a sure fielder is called a “good 
glove man.” In other words, when 
a fielder gets his glove on the ball 
does he hold on to that ball without 
fumbling it? 

Next, a good fielder must be able 
to cover ground to the sides, in front, 
and in back of him. He must be able 
to take care of his territory as pre- 
scribed by baseball’s greatest minds 
— namely, the manager or coach. A 
good fielder must be able to field all 
kinds of ground balls — fast, medium, 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Assigned Man-to-Man Defense 


By LEO J. CROWE 


Basketball Coach, Rogers High School, Newport, Rhode Island 


HILE the trend over the past 

several years has been toward 
offensive basketball, at Rogers High 
School we have not overlooked the 
effectiveness of defensive basketball. 
A team composed of boys who have 
learned their defensive fundamentals 
well will give the fans plenty of 
thrills. In our opinion, a team that is 
well-balanced in both offense and de- 
fense will have more spectator appeal 
than a team that is mainly offense 
minded. 

Due to the amount of publicity in 
favor of the leading scorers, and the 
failure to recognize good defensive 
play on the part of the publicity men, 
it is more difficult to encourage boys 
to learn defensive play today. 

The first thing necessary, in order 
for a boy to play defensive basketball, 
is the proper mental attitude. This 
mental attitude must be implanted in 
the boy’s mind during his first year 
in high school. We impress each 
boy with the idea that if the player 
he is assigned to guard scores more 
points than he does, then he is letting 
his teammates down. It takes a great 
deal of time and hard work, but, once 
the boy acquires the proper mental 
attitude, he enjoys playing good de- 
fensive basketball. Our boys are 
convinced that a good defense wins as 
many games as a good offense. We 
have also found that a good defensive 
team develops a wonderful team spir- 
it. 

Defensive assignments on our team 
are received graciously. It is not un- 
usual for two boys to have a friend- 
ly argument over which one will 
guard the offensive star on the op- 
posing team. 

In giving our boys their individual 
assignments against an opponent, it is 
necessary, first of all, to go over the 
scouting report thoroughly. From 
this report, our players receive a good 
idea of the opposing team’s offens- 
ive pattern, individual offensive char- 
acteristics, and the maneuvers of each 
of the opposing players. 

Defensively, we try to match the 
height of the opponents as much as 
possible. Then we try to match the 
opposing team according to ability. 
If we are to play against a single pivot 
offense, the two smallest boys would 
be playing in the front line of the de- 
fense. This means they would be as- 
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signed to the guards on the oppon- 
ent’s team. Our best defensive tall 
boy would be assigned to our oppon- 
ent’s pivot man. However, if the op- 
ponents used a small man on the piv- 
ot, we would use a boy as near his 
size as possible to guard the pivot 
man. The next two tall boys would 
be assigned the opponent’s forwards. 
If we are playing against a three- 
out-two-in offense, then the three boys 
who have the best footwork would be 
placed in the front line of defense. 
The boys who play in the front line 
of defense must have extremely good 
footwork and body balance. ‘They 
must have good footwork and body 
balance because they will have to 
prevent or hurry set’ shots as well as 
prevent the opponent's guards from 
driving through to the basket for a 
lay-up shot. Each member of the 
team must do his job on defense. If 
one boy fails to play good sound de- 
fense, he will ruin the defensive ef- 
fectiveness of the whole team. 





EO CROWE belongs to the fam- 

ous family in Notre Dame his- 
tory, a member of which was on a 
Notre Dame varsity every year 
from 1923 to 1938, with the ex- 
ception of one year. He started 
his coaching career at Huntington, 
Indiana, Catholic High School in 
1940, and he coached at Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, Catholic High 
School and Roger Bacon High 
School in Cincinnati before assum- 
ing his present position in 1948. 
In 1950 and 1951 his teams were 
semi-finalists, and last spring won 
the Rhode Island tournament. 











Like boxers often do in the first 
round, we test our opponent’s of- 
fense in the first period to see just 
what each boy will do. We would 
rather be behind in the first period 
than be in the lead. Then the nec- 
essary adjustments can be made and 
the defense tightened up. If we suc- 
ceed in going ahead in the succeed- 
ing period, the boys receive a great 
psychological lift. 

In our assigned man-for-man de- 
fense, we attempt at all times to play 
aggressively in order to make the of- 
fensive team work hard for every 
basket it makes. Our defense is com- 
posed of two extremes, depending up- 
on the personnel of the opponents. 
We will vary the defense between an 
all-court press and a tight defense 
within a radius of 25 feet of our op- 
ponent’s basket, in order to force the 
Opposition to shoot over us rather 
than get in for lay-ups or short shots. 
This latter setup is our normal de- 
fense. 

Because the defensive coverage 
changes with the position of the of- 
fense, the court is divided into zones 
for defensive purposes. We divide 
our zones as is shown in Diagram lI. 

Zone 1. Our toughest defensive 
game is played in this zone. Here 
every offensive man is contested for 
the ball. We do not want any of- 
fensive man to get the ball in this 
zone. If the offensive man does get 
the ball, then it is the defensive man’s 
job to use all of his ability to prevent 
the offensive man from getting a good 
shot at the basket. We feel that this 
is the greatest scoring zone; therefore, 
it must be the greatest defensive zone 
in order to counteract the offense. 
If an offensive man is playing under 
the basket or up to two-thirds the dis- 
tance to the free throw circle, we play 
in front of him. In guarding a man 
in another part of this zone, let us 
say from 10 to 25 feet from the basket, 
and not having the ball, we play to 
the inside and slightly in advance of 
the offensive man. In this maneuver, 
our boys force the offensive man to 
move farther away from the basket 
to receive the ball. If the offensive 
man tries to break for the basket, the 
defensive man still has the inside po- 
sition and can readily cover this man. 

Zone 2. In this zone we cover the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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_ case there might be some who 
would say we were not giving credit 
where credit was due, let us hasten to 
assure everyone that we had our pre- 
cautionary measures against bad luck, 
and these were observed meticulously. 
These precautions included our spec- 
ial shirt and tie, a good luck piece, a 
green dress worn by the mother of 
one of the team members, a special 
bench seating arrangement, and a 
pre-game locker room procedure. We 
do not like the word superstitious, nor 
are we sure just when all of these 
things became a part of each game; 
but we are sure they all had a psy- 
chological effect which was both re 
laxing and reassuring. 

There are so many things which are 
a part of the preparation for tourna- 
ment play, that we hesitate about 
writing an article of this kind because 
of the possibility of giving the im- 
pression that some particular thing 
was the key factor. 

The preparation of a team for 
tournament play begins on the first 
day of practice. There are three pri- 
mary factors; knowledge and team 
philosophy of basketball, physical 
skills, and achievement goals. Our 
first meeting of the year started with 
a friendly, impersonal talk which out- 
lined our strengths and weaknesses, 
highlighted the schedule, including 
the state tournament, and challenged 
the, boys with a possible state champ- 
ionship. From that time on, two 
days never passed in succession with- 
out the state tournament being 
brought to the boys’ attention in 
some way. By tournament time, we 
had talked and planned so much that 
our team’s play was that of a group 
of boys who had worked hard, learn- 
ed their lessons, and were willing to 
take the games as they came until 
they reached the goal they had set 
for themselves — state champions. 
In fact, in the championship game, 
when we had dropped five points be- 
hind in the closing minutes of the last 
quarter, the team went back on the 
floor from a time out and, through 
sheer refusal to be defeated, won the 
game. 

The personnel of our team was well- 
balanced in size. Our forwards were 
6 feet, and 6 feet, 2 inches; the cen- 
ter was 6 feet, 3 inches; and our 
uards were 6 feet, 1 inch, and 5 feet, 
inches. 
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Tournament Preparation 


By CARROLL KING 


Basketball Coach, Raleigh, North Carolina, High School 


Although we had six lettermen, 
there was only one starter from. the 
previous year. Our greatest disadvant- 
age was game experience. There- 
fore, we set about our task of giving 
the boys a knowledge and philosophy 
of basketball which would become so 
much a part of ‘them that it would 
help them understand the mistakes 
made in each game, and would event- 
ually result in quicker reaction to 
game opportunities. A practical ex- 
ample of knowledge and philosophy 
teaching is that a team will have a 
difficult time attacking a particular 
defense unless the boys have played a 
similar defense and are able, through 
experience, to understand the weak- 
nessess and strengths of that defense. 

We know that each year we will 
meet several zone defenses. Our phi- 
losophy in attacking a zone is to es- 
tablish individual floor positions in 
the holes of the zone. Then, by 
means of a triangular pattern of pas- 
sing, the ball is moved more rapidly 
than the zone can shift until we either 
get the ball inside the zone, or re- 
verse the ball, and attack from one 
side before the zone is able to shift 
back. This triangular pattern of pas- 
sing was practiced, and although we 
never used a zone against an oppon- 
ent, our attack was effective. 

Here is an example of what may be 
done when knowledge and philosophy 
are functioning. In the tournament, 
two zones were encountered which 
were different from anything we had 
practiced against. In both instances, 
our boys had adjusted their positions 
and were attacking effectively before 
a time out could be called. 

An example of what lack of know- 
ledge and philosophy can do was 
evidenced in an early season game 
against a team that had a very ef- 
fective possession game for which we 





graduate of Central Missouri 

College, Carroll King began 
his coaching career after the war at 
Laurinburg, North Carolina, where 
his teams were quarter-finalists 
two out of three years. Moving 
to Raleigh in 1949, he guided his 
team to the finals in 1951, and 
came back last spring to win the 
championship. King also coaches 
the football team. 











had not made adequate preparation. 
We opened the gap in the first six 
minutes to a 16-2 lead, and then the 
opponents sat on the ball. Our boys 
were eager, shooting well, and anxious 
to run, but the opponents hung on to 
the ball so our team closed the de- 
fense to the point where we com- 
mitted unnecessary fouls, or were pick- 
ed off. When the boys did get the 
ball, after the opponents had made 
goals, we were embarrassed by the 
way they were outmaneuvering us, 
and in the end, our team fell apart 
completely. In an effort to help the 
team, our time outs were all consum- 
ed by the third quarter. However, a 
combination of unnecessary fouls 
and general confusion ended in de- 
feat. Learning how to play against 
a control game became very impor- 
tant to us, so we worked and learned. 
The next time we played the same 
team, our boys won by 20 points. 

A further proof of how much the 
development of knowledge and phi- 
losophy paid off is shown by the fact 
that while we were in the early stages 
of our training program, we lost three 
of our first four games, and then 
finished out the season with a 17 won, 
6 lost record. 

The development of skills goes 
hand in hand with the development 
of knowledge and philosophy. In 
fact, philosophy gives meaning to the 
need of specific skills so that both 
the individual, and the team as a 
whole, are much more willing and ag- 
gressive in their practices and efforts 
to master the needed playing skills. 

Our basic offense is a combination 
of a running game and a set offense. 
In the running or fast break phase, 
we use a crossing pattern as opposed 
to a straight lane dash to the basket. 
Although it is more difficult to teach 
and get good position and timing on 
the crossing style, the end justifies 
the extra effort. The advantages 
gained from this are: (1) the player 
who receives the ball is meeting the 
pass, and this lessens the possibility 
of a defensive interception; (2) the 
player who receives the ball is always 
in the center of the court or breaking 
to the center. Thus, pressure is put 
on the defense because the player in 
the center can feed to either side, or 
he has a soft straightaway shot from 
the circle if the defense fades. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Sinking Man-to-Man 


By VAN WAYNE WITT 
Roswell, New Mexico, High School 


O basketball team can win a game 

without scoring. Scoring points 
in any athletic contest is essential; 
however, there is another side to win- 
ning that is as important or perhaps 
even more important than scoring. 
What value can there be if a man on 
a team scores 18 points while his op- 
ponent scores 20? In our opinion, a 
good tight defense is an excellent of- 
fense. It should also be borne in 
mind that the average coach will be 
fortunate if he has two good scorers 
on his team for any given season. 
There must be some way of offsetting 
the lack of scoring power in the re- 
maining” members of the team, and 
we believe that a sound defense is the 
answer. 

It is sometimes quite difficult to 
teach a boy to be a good defensive 
player. The majority of players pre- 
fer to be scorers. After all, that is 
where the glory lies. Defense is not 
spectacular; it is rarely appreciated 
by the crowd; and does not appear 
among the scores in the following 
day’s newspaper. It becomes neces- 
sary then to spend much time on in- 
stilling the proper attitude in a boy 
to make him a good defensive player. 
The key to success in this endeavor is 
pride. In some way the coach must 
develop a personal pride in the indi- 
vidual if he is to become an outstand- 
ing defensive player. This boy must 
never be overlooked in the overall pat- 
tern of the game. He should always 
come in for his proportionate share 
of both private and public praise. 
Even more important, the coach must 
have the proper attitude toward the 
defensive phase of the game, and must 
show his recognition of the impor- 
tance of defense. 

If a coach is able to get a defensive 
player to feel satisfaction in holding 
the best opposing offensive player 
down to 6 to 10 points when his av- 
erage per game is 20 to 25 points, and 
can show him the tremendous impor- 
tance of this in winning the game, 
then the problem of motivation is 
fairly well in hand. 

It seems to us that there are three 
weaknesses today in the coaching of 
defensive basketball: 1. Defense is 
overlooked in the press of attempting 
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to develop a good scoring punch. 2. 
Some coaches feel that defense need 
not be taught; the boys can just pick 
it up naturally. 3. Many coaches know 
little about defense because it is not 
being stressed in coaches’ training in- 
stitutions. 

We will grant that on some nights 
the offense is really dropping in a 
high percentage of shots; tight defense 
is not too necessary. There are certain 
to be nights, and many from our ex- 
perience, when a team cannot buy a 
basket and the offense just does not 
click. On these nights defensive 
strength will be a stabilizing factor 
and will enable a team to stay in the 





FTER graduation from Okla- 
homa A. & M., Van Witt stay- 
ed on and assisted his coach, Hank 
Iba. Moving to Roswell, New Mex- 
ico in the fall of 1950, he guided 
the team to the state championship 
last spring, his second year of 
coaching. 
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game on a more equal basis. Defen- 
sive strength can very easily allow a 
team to win a number of games that 
it would not win otherwise, or at 
least, reduce the offensive margin that 
might have been built up against it. 
We will now try to explain how de- 
fensive basketball is taught to our 
boys. 

First, the accompanying diagram 
shows the court marked off into de- 
fensive zones. 

Zone A is the vital area to protect. 
1. Any time an offensive man enters 
this area, the defensive man must try 
to prevent him from catching the ball. 
2. The post should be kept covered. 

In Zone B, the point of the ball 
should be played tough, with the rest 
of the defense sinking. 

Zone C. In a normal defense, the 
point of the ball should not be played 
tight. 1. This zone is flexible. If a 
certain player is hitting, then he 
should be played fairly tight. 2. The 
defense is concerned mainly with the 
offense cutting through to the base 
line or starting a play. 


In any of the three zones, if a de- 
fensive player loses his man, he should 
drop back into the hole immediately 
or under the basket in order to pick 
up his man again. . 

Some Hints for Individual Defense: 
1. Attention should never be centered 
on the ball. 2. The ball should never 
be played when it is being dribbled. 
3. When a dribbler drives, he should 
always be driven to the inside. A 
driver should never be permitted 
down the back side. 4. A man should 
not be covered closely when he is go- 
ing away from the basket. 5. A screen- 
er should not be followed away from 
the basket. 


What to Teach the Individual on 
Defense: 1. A player should balance 
the weight of his body on both feet. 
2. He should be sure the heel of his 
back foot is on the floor. 3. The play- 
er should stay in a crouched position. 
4. He should always drive his man to 
the inside, never let him go down the 
base line. 5. When his man starts to 
drive, the player’s first step is a back- 
ward step with his back foot moving 
first. 6. When his man passes, the play- 
er should take a full stride back so he 
can see the play and keep his man 
from driving past him. 7. When a 
shot is taken, the player should move 
into the free throw circle and block 
his man out from the follow shot. 8. 
When the team gains possession of the 
ball, the boys should be sure the first 
two passes are quick and safe when 
going on the offense. 9. To cut down 
the offensive power of the opponents, 
their practice habits must be broken 
up. 10. A good defense depends on 
how far a player is able to flex.and 
still get back fast on his man, and 
keep him from shooting or driving by. 

Defense Against the Post: Defend- 
ing the post is one of the major fac- 
tors in coaching high school basket- 
ball. It requires a great deal of prac- 
tice and a strong pride in playing de- 
fensive ball. This phase of the game 
should be taught to every player on 
the team. Each one of the boys may 
be called on to play a man when he 
goes to the post position. 


The offensive post may be flexible; 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Modified Zone 


HE purpose of this article is not 
be defend the zone type of de- 
fense as being better than a man-for- 
man; in fact, here at Davenport we 
combine the two types and obtain 
good results. Briefly stated, we play 
the man with the ball straight man- 
for-man, the next two opponents, 
who are closest to the ball, a rather 
loose man-for-man, and our other two 
men play a zone, covering the area 
nearer the goal that may be next in 
danger, or which will give them the 
best position for rebounding if oppo- 
nents Ol, O2 and O83 should shoot 
(Diagram 1). 

During the early part of the season, 
or when we are working with inex- 
perienced players, our defensive team 
practice is started with a straight zone. 
The five offensive players stay outside 
of the defense and pass the ball 
around. This is the first drill to help 
the defensive men learn to shift so 
that our five-pointed star is always 
pointed at the ball. If the boys on 
defense are able to imagine a heavy 
rubber band connecting them to each 
other it may help them realize that as 
the ball is passed around, the man 
nearest the ball moves out to cover 
man-for-man, which draws the next 
two teammates into positions on eith- 
er side of him and slightly to his rear. 
Then, in turn, the other two boys are 
drawn away from their former areas, 
and this helps complete a: star-shaped 
defense. 

In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 2, Ol passes the ball to O3 on 
his right; the defense shifts to point 
at the ball. As X3 moves out to play 
O3 man-for-man, Xl is drawn over 
a little and back away from O1. Then 
X5 moves a bit closer to O5 who may 
be the next player to receive the ball 


By PAUL MOON 





from O3. This movetnent of the three 
men X3, Xl, and X5 should pull X2 
and X4 away from their former area, 
draw them back nearer the danger 
zone in front of the goal and into 
positions. from which they may block 
and rebound best. 

In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 3, O3 passes the ball to O5 in 
the right-hand corner. Now X5 cov- 
ers O5 closer to bother any shot. X% 
loosens up on O3, and X4 moves ove? 
behind X5 to protect the danger zone 





AUL MOON is in his twenty- 

fifth year of coaching basket- 
ball at Davenport High School 
where his teams have won the 
championship seven times, were 
runners-up twice, and have been 
in the finals sixteen times in twenty- 
four years. This past summer 
Moon coached an all-star team at 
the Utah High School Coaches As- 
sociation Coaching School. Last 
year was the third year in a row 
that Davenport has won the state 
title. 











against an opponent who is cutting 
in. XI and X2 are drawn into the 
zone of the free throw lane ready to 
block out opponents, O2 and O4, 
and rebound. These are merely drills 
designed to familiarize our defense 
with their position changes, based on 
who has the ball when all five offen- 
sive players are outside. 

Coaching would be much easier if 
coaches could really see the picture 
they are creating in the boys’ minds. 
No doubt, many so-called mental er- 
rors start with a hazy picture which 








Defense 


Basketball Coach, Davenport, lowa, High School 


coaches mistakenly assumed was a 
clear one. Therefore, more use of 
the blackboard and the magnetic 
board might help give the boys a clea 
er picture. 

Now, let us assume an offense with 
a pivot and the other four men out 
side (Diagram 4). XI shifts half a 
man to his right to block better the 
passing lane from Ol to O4; X2, 
while ready to cover O2 if he receives 
the ball from O1, is also alert to in 
tercept passes from O1 to the pivot 
man, O4. 

Normally, X4 plays to the inside of 
the pivot man, O4, and almost even 
with him. X3 and X5 play just a littl 
deeper than they would when all five 
opponents are outside. 

If the offense sends O5 across into 
the left-hand corner, a problem is 
created for the defense which may 
be met with either of two methods, 
depending upon whether the defense 
can match the offense in height. 

If O4 is a very tall boy and X4 is 
the only tall defensive man, we may 
be forced to play the pivot man-for- 
man (Diagram 5). In a case of this 
kind X5 will also play O5 man-for- 
man when he crosses the court from 
the right forward to the left forward 
spot. But, if both X4 and X5 are 
tall, we might permit X4 to switch 
and go out to cover O5 when he cros- 
ses over, and then have X5 switch to 
guard O4. There is a weakness in 
this switch which only experience and 
close timing between X4 and X5 may 
help reduce. No claim is made that 


either this type of defense or any oth- 
er type will not show some weak spots 
when it is attacked by a smart offense. 
If X5 follows O5 across we have al- 
most a full man-for-man defense. X1 
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and X2 play a little deeper to help 
crowd up on passes in to the pivot, 
O4. X3 hears a warning “watch 
around” from X5. This means X3 
must drop way back and cover re- 
bounds on the right side, and also be 
sure his man, O03, does not get around 
him for an easy goal. This talking 
by the defense is a very real part of 
its success. Unless X3 knows X5 has 
crossed-over, he might let O3 go past 
him and in for an easy short lay-up 
shot. 

Another normal offense is to over- 
load against a zone (Diagram 6). 
The play which is shown in Diagram 
6 is similar to the play shown in Dia- 
gram 5, except the two offensive 
euards, Ol and O3, are out in front, 
while O2 is about opposite the free 
throw line, and O5 plays along the 
end line any place from under the 
goal out to the sideline. X1 covers 
Ol to bother his shot or any pass to 
the pivot man, O4. X2 again is alert 
to intercept passes from O1 to O4, 
and is also ready to move out on O2 
if Ol passes the ball to O2. X5 plays 
loose on O5, but is ready to jam under 
the goal for the rebound if either O1 
or O2 should shoot. X5 also helps X4 
if the pivot man, O4, gets a pass in 
and shoots. X3 is responsible for all 
of the zone on the right side of the 
lane; he must stay well inside of O3 








and play all rebounds which come off 
the right side. 

When the offense sends an outside 
man, for instance Ol, past O2, into 
a left-hand corner, this attack is met 
by either of two methods (Diagram 
7A). If Ol goes around behind O2 
or between O2 and X2, then X2 and 
XI switch. X2 takes O1 on into the 
corner. XI slides with O1 until he 
bumps X2; this is the signal for a 
switch. X2 now gives way and 
switches to Ol, while X1 covers O2. 

In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 7B, if Ol cuts behind X2, then 
X1 follows him man-for-man into the 
corner. Then X2 covers O2 close 
enough to bother O2’s shots, and is 
alert to spoil the passes of the pivot 
man, O4. Early in the season, when 
we are working with inexperienced 
players, plenty of mistakes will be 
made, but we may hope the opponents 
will also be making some bad passes 
and other mistakes to help offset ours. 
Of course, later in’ the season and at 
tournament time when a team is meet- 
ing a smoother, better passing offense, 
a coach can hope his defense will also 
be enough better to equalize the sit- 
uation. 

Our experience has been that we 
can capitalize on many bad passes 
early in the season. This will help 
encourage our team defense and build 


up a tougher mental attitude to match 
the better passing by opponents later 
in the year. 

Diagram 8 shows an offensive ma- 
neuver which is very difficult to stop 
with a zone defense. This happens 
when O1 cuts diagonally through the 
free throw circle and deep into the 
opposite corner. Our defense is to 
have X1 follow Ol, and play him 
man-for-man until O1 returns to the 
outside position again. But it is ap- 
parent to all that we have opened our 
defense by having XI play Ol man- 
for-man. However, there are several 
factors which help us offset this ap- 
parent weakness. X2 slides over to 
block the passing lane from O3 to 
the pivot man, O4. Also, the oppon- 
ents may be misled into thinking we 
have now changed to a full man-for- 
man defense and try their regular of- 
fensive screen plays. These screen 
plays should not work. Our players 
have often reported, at time outs and 
between halves, that the opposing 
players were telling each other we were 
playing man-for-man when we might 
have been back in a full zone. Also, 
radio announcers, reporters, and oth- 
er coaches have been heard arguing 
about our type of defense. All of this 
confusion adds to the team’s confi- 
dence in our defense. 

(Continued on page 46) 








HE Walla Walla basketball team 
won the Washington state tourn- 
ament, and used a zone defense, but 
it was not the first team to do so be- 
cause Everett did it in 1940. It has 
been a question whether Walla Walla 
used a zone or a shifting man-for- 
man. We feel our zone has the best 
features of the man-for-man defense, 
and also retains the strongest features 
of the old standard set zone defense. 
One college coach very well described 
our defense by calling it “a disguised 
man-for-man.” 

Our defense is practically the same 
as the one Jack Friel of Washington 
State College describes as a “check.” 
Quoting him, “The check is an at- 
tempt to set up in a zone and swing 
the defense to positions in which the 
offensive players are placed approx- 
imately man-for-man. 

In our system a man is put on the 
ball at once. Then the zone depends 
upon how the opponents set up, and 
every move of the ball or the men 
changes the defense unless we go into 
an automatic, which is our standard 
2-3 zone. The 2-3 zone is employed 
when the opponents use too much 
movement. We try to have our de- 
fense as compact as possible, and at- 
tempt to stop all working of the ball 
through the keyhole, either by pass- 
ing or dribbling. This defense gives 
the players a better chance for inter- 
ceptions, ball steals, etc. - We use a 
switch better than do man-for-man 
teams because our team is in an auto- 
matic switch. The boys plug all the 
time and will generally pick up the 
man coming through or around. 

Most of our opponents use their 
own methods when going through 
zones, so we try to force these teams 
into using their favorite offenses be- 
cause we know what to do to stop 
them. In other words, we like to 
play against a 1-3-1 offense or against 
the overloads used by so many teams 
since we have basic moves against 
them. The set offenses are easy to 
combat; it is the impromptu, free 
lance offenses which are hard to 
handle. 

At the start of a game we learn 
where the individual opponents like 
to play and then defense these boys 
accordingly. The principle of man- 
for-man and individual defense has 
not been taken away. We put our 
strength against the strength of the 
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A Fluid Zone 


By RICHARD M. WOOTEN 
Basketball Coach, Walla Walla, Washington, High School 
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opponents because we also have our 
defensive specialists, the same as do 
other defenses. 

In zones, we are able to place our 
strength on the boards in order to get 
the best possible results in rebounding, 
and at the same time stop the screens 
and cutaways which give trouble in 
a man-for-man defense. This type of 
play also gives us a good springboard 
to start our popular fast break. The 
boys are able to conserve their energy 
to use in the fast break, and are able 
to go at full speed in the hard fourth 
quarter. Condition is important to 
any defense and we feel that our de 
fense helps us to be in top shape at 
all times in a game. The man with 
the ball is covered and the boys plug 
the way to the basket. Our boys try 
for interceptions at this time, and 
leave only long shots or perhaps hur- 
ried corner shots for the offense. All 
members of the team play for the 
interception and try to be the spear- 
head of our fast break. We try to 
keep our opponents from getting in 
close enough for easy shots and hurry 
them on their longer shots. We have 
lost games but not due to worked in 
cripple shots. It has happened from 
the outside — the long two-handers. 
Therefore, we feel the percentage is 
with us as it is the close shots that 
hurt a team the most. 

Our players like a zone because 
it gives them freedom. The boys 
know if they make a mistake they 
will be covered by a teammate, and 
this allows them to be more aggres- 
sive. 

Defense is stressed and our players 
are expected to work just as hard on 
defense as on offense. It is our phi- 
losophy to let the other team worry 
about us; we want to take the initia- 
tive and keep it. It,is not our in- 
tention to play a defensive game; 
we want the ball. When our boys 
get the ball we expect them to score 
before the ball is lost to the oppon- 
ents. If the try is missed we keep re- 
bounding or trying to tip the ball 
back in. In planning our defense 
we want to give the opponent just 
one shot at the basket each time down 
the floor, and even then we try in- 
tercepting or stealing. We hope 
there will be a few things about our 
zone whieh will be of assistance to 
other coaches. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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and uniforms for better play! 


In the spotlight today! The new Official Wilson JET and 
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forms for smarter appearance, greater comfort and freer 
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Basketball Hall of Fame 


5 fxr seldom does a day go by that we do not re- 
ceive a plea of some type that we donate either 
advertising or editorial space to a worthy cause. 
With few exceptions they are worthy causes, rang- 
ing from the nationally famous collection cam- 
paigns to less well-known organizations. 

We have refrained from donating space, not be- 
cause we are not in accord with these organizations, 
but because we have felt that appeals of this na- 
ture do not belong in a specialized book such as 
ours. 

Once in awhile there is an appeal of special in- 
terest to the field which we serve, and we are not 
only happy, but anxious to lend any support that we 
can. The space we donated to the fund-raising ef- 
forts of the American Olympic Committee last 
spring is an illustration. 

Very, very rarely, we hear of an organization that 
is undertaking a worthwhile endeavor without ap- 
pealing to us for a donation of advertising or ed- 
itorial space. The Basketball Hall of Fame fund 
is just such an organization. 

Basketball is truly the American interscholastic 
sport, with 97 per cent of the 25,950 high schools 
and private schools playing the game. Basketball, 
through the proceeds of the state tournaments, has 
made possible the marvelous state organizations 
which have done so much to further the cause of 
all high school athletics. In short, basketball is 
the backbone of secondary school interscholastic 
athletics. 

The Basketball Hall of Fame will undoubtedly 
contain the usual historic items to be found in oth- 
er halls of fame, but as we see it, it will be more 
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than that, for it will be a memorial to the founder 
of basketball, Dr. James Naismith. 

We personally feel that high school athletics 
owes a debt of gratitude to Dr. Naismith, and 
should take the initiative in seeing the plans for 
the Hall of Fame through to their conclusion. As 
yet no plans have been announced regarding th« 
mechanics for collecting the necessary money. 
When they are, it is our hope that the high schools, 
through their state organizations, will solidly back 
such proposals. 

The Athletic Journal is wholeheartedly behind 
the Basketball Hall of Fame and stands ready to 
lend whatever assistance it can. 


Trouble in the Pro Ranks 


CCORDING to an interview with Art Rooney, 

owner of the Pittsburgh Steelers, conducted by 
Harry Keck, sports editor of the “Pittsburgh Sun 
Telegraph,” and reported in the “Sporting News,” 
the situation in pro football is anything but pleas 
ant for the owners. 

The interview stated that the overhead was too 
great. In addition to salaries, travel expenses, 
equipment, park rentals, and the like there was the 
matter of $20,000 guarantee to the visiting team. 
With such an overhead a team must “draw upwards 
of 30,000 fans per game to make money. On Sun- 
day, October 26, attendance at only two of the six 
games exceeded this number. The Chicago Bears 
and Los Angeles Rams drew 43,574 paid admissions 
in Los Angeles, where they have a lot of cheaper 
seats, and the Cleveland Browns and Washington 
Redskins played to 32,496 in Cleveland. The top 
drawer San Francisco 49ers and Dallas drew 27, 
389 in Dallas, Green Bay and Detroit drew a capa 
city turnout of 24,656 at Green Bay, Pittsburgh 
and the Cardinals drew 20,395, and the New York- 
Philadelphia game 21,458.” 

The above figures average out to 28,328. Thus, 
it can be seen if Mr. Rooney’s 30,000 estimate is 
correct, there is terrific trouble ahead in the pro- 
fessional ranks. ‘The race in both divisions of the 
league is extremely close, the teams were at the 
halfway point in the season, the weather was good, 
and yet the league on that given Sunday failed to 
make money. ‘The reason, of course, is obvious in 
that the break even point is too high and must be 
amortized over only a six game home schedule. 
One or two playing dates with bad weather would 
spell disaster to a team. 

Baseball is in a much more enviable position in 
that the 77 home games greatly lower the break 
even figure for each game, and still baseball at- 
tendance is dependent to a great extent on weather. 
Last year the cold, rainy spring in the Eastern part 


(Continued on page 47) 
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the finest in |F ATHER 


X10L “LASTBILT.” The country’s top basketball. This 
great leather basketball is made by experts ... men 
who concentrate on making only the finest in athletic 
equipment . . . men who through years of experience 
learning what teams, players and coaches, want and 
do not want in a ball. The X10L is the official ball for 
all intercollegiate games in Madison Square Garden. 
Patented “Last Bilt” construction with seam-like chan- 
nels, covered with finest quality special type pebble 
tan basketball leather which gives the much desired 


finger tip control. 


the finest in R[JBRER 


MBR PLYLON RUBBER COVER. Once you feel the new Plylon 


basketball you'll know that here is the ultimate in rubber- 


covered balls. Made with MacGregor’s new, scientifically 
developed rubber compound, PLYLON, this basketball 
outperforms all the others in its field. For improved “feel” 
you can’t match the MBR, the result of years of research 
and testing. It has been sanctioned for use under new scho- 
lastic and intercollegiate rules. PLYLON gives a MacGregor SE. “The\Choice of Those 
basketball more finger-tip control plus more durability. It’s 


the perfect rubber covering for more accurate shooting 


and for surer ball handling. 


Your MacGregor dealer has a good supply of X10L and MBR 
basketballs. He’ll be glad to make immediate delivery. 
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In Defense of a Zone 


By ALVIN C. SAAKE 


‘Basketball Coach, University of Hawaii 


D*: Naismith was supposed to have 
opposed the zone defense in bask- 
etball. He said, “It tends to stall a 
game that was devised to be con- 
stantly on the attack.” We have 
heard a great deal of criticism about 
the use of the zone, but find many 
coaches are using it in order to take 
advantage of the wisdom of the 
founder’s words — we are trying to 
stall the opponent’s’attack. That was 
not what Dr. Naismith meant, but the 
zone, if practiced faithfully and work- 
ed intelligently, might be the answer 
to stalling the opposition, at least part 
of the time. 

Ever since Cam Henderson got the 
idea, in 1914, te stop the Grafton Y 
team by having his players zone to 
avoid slipping on the green pine 
floor, there has probably been no 
greater controversial subject in bas- 
ketball. We think the most important 
clue to the so-called strength or weak- 
ness of any zone versus man-for-man 
argument is to ask any basketball 
player which defense he prefers to 
play against. It has been our exper- 
1ence both as a player and a coach 
that most players from the elementary 
playgrounds to the professional arenas 
favor the man-for-man. If this is 
true, then we should use the zone as 
a basic defense because the first rule 
in any book on strategy and tactics is 
“never give the opponents what they 
want.” We think the majority of 
boys dislike playing against the zone 
because they find it more difficult 
to score. 

Most professional leagues have ban- 
ned the zone on the grounds that the 
crowds prefer high scores. The spec- 
tators who pay to watch the games 
may prefer to see both teams scoring 
close to the 100 mark, but the coaches 
on the bench wince when the “you 


score, but give us the ball” attitude 
seems to prevail. We doubt very 
much if individual playing ability 
has increased enough to justify the 
mounting final scores of games on al 
most every level. Shooting percent- 
ages have improved greatly in recent 
years, but we also feel that individual 
defensive play has retrogressed. The 
pride in holding the opponent scor: 
less has not kept pace with the desire 
to score double numbers every night 
the gymnasium lights are burning. 

Some years ago we would go to the 
showers after a game and brag about 
outscoring an opponent by saying, 
“I got 12 points. but held my man 
to 4 so I have a plus 8 for the team.” 
Now, the accent is on double num- 
bers with little, if any knowledge, of 
how many baskets the opponent got. 
It is the exception when players take 
as much pride in their defensive fun- 
damentals as they do in their offensive 
play. We pay lip service to the old 
cliche, “A basket saved is a basket 
earned,” but still go to the dressing 
room at half time with the scoreboard 
showing a 40-36 score. 

Here in Hawaii we have many ex- 
cellent basketball players who are 
small men. After watching so many 
good players whose height is over 6 
feet, 6 inches, we realized that the 
little man in basketball is a vanishing 
specimen. A decade ago the so-called 
big men were so awkward that the 
little man had a chance, but now the 
good big boys move with the grace 
and speed of the smaller man. There 
is no substitute for height in basket- 
ball. The zone defense, as we try 
to play it, at least gives us a rebound 
triangle on every shot made by the 
opponents, and partially compensates 
for our smaller personnel. If we can- 
not outreach our opponents, we can 
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KNOX COLLEGE MEMORIAL 

GYMNASIUM, Galesburg, Ill. 

Architects: Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, Chicago 





5,948 Extra Square 


Feet Of Usable 
Floor Space With 


Take a close look at the pictures above. At the top, all 
the Medart Seats are in open position ready to comfort- 
ably and safely accommodate a packed-to-the-rafters 
audience of 3.200! The inset shows side seats closed, 
and seats at one end still open. 


These two pictures explain why this gym, with seating 
capacity wip ~ persons, requires a building virtuall 

larger than oi without seats tor spectators! fmagine what 
the size of this Spuiiding would be, and the startling 
—, cost, if 3200 expensive fixed seats had been in- 


Here is an example proving how Medart Telescopic 
Gym Seats —. * ain the use of 5,948 square feet 

aily class activity—evidence of 
the tremendous wt in building costs made possible 
by better utilization of space. 


Scud for The WEW Medart Catalog 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 





MEDART 


TELESCOPIC’ GYM SEATS 


Convenience and Ease-of-handling are important factors 
too. Because of Medart’s exclusive ‘“‘Floating Motion” 

design, it takes little effort and only a few moments to 
completely open or close Medart Seats. If all the seats 
are not needed, only one row, or as many rows as re- 
quired, can be provided and remaining rows left closed. 


Safety is assured, even under loads of 400 Lbs. per lineal 
foot. Medart’s steel understructure is a complete free- 
standing assembly. Solid, one-piece wood seats, risers 
and footboards add extra strength and are not used to 
tie together the steel understructure members. Each 
row of seats is supported from the floor by four vertical 
steel members. 


Many Other Exclusive Features make Medart Telescopic 
Gym Seats a “best buy”. If you have a seating problem, 
write Medart. 


* Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are 
fully protected by U.S. Patents 


3560 DE KALB STREET 
ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 
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try to outnumber them. 

In scouting our opponents, we try 
co find out their scoring areas, and 
then working from a basic 2-2-1, we 
slide into one of several zones that 
will cut down their preferred shots. 

Personally, we have always tried to 
justify the use of the man-for-man as 
our basic defense, but found that we 
usually returned to the zone. Many 
years ago we played on a fine team 
that used the philosophy of the pro- 
fessionals, “Use your head, and save 
your feet.” When we had a number 
of games within a short space of time 
we would revert to the zone defense 
and it was our feeling that we held 
the opponents to lower scores with 
less energy expended. - 

Perhaps we realize the weaknesses 
of the zone better than do most 
coaches who seldom use it. The zone 
does not have all the answers because 
many times we have seen it riddled 
by superior ball-handling. We know 
that the zone is weak against side 
shots and long shots, but these seem 
to be the more difficult shots to make. 
The zone makes it impossible to 
match men according to height, speed, 
or scoring ability, and it must be 
abandoned toward the close of a los- 
ing game. However, the zone’s 
strength against the screening game, 
the free-moving offenses, and _ its 
compactness in cutting down on the 
short shots and in positioning for 
rebounds more than compensates for 
its obvious faults. Teams that use 
the fast break are helped by the zone 
formation and, in our opinion, it de- 
velops ball hawks, the ability to in- 
tercept passes, and still helps con- 
serve energy. When we used the 
zone the number of personal fouls 
committed by our team was lower. 
It is not difficult to teach the zone 
because most of the shifts become 
automatic when the players have gain- 
ed experience. The morale of the 
team in the sliding zone, where all 
five men work as a unit, always fac- 
ing the ball, and where an attempted 
interception that fails is immediately 
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compensated for by a teammate slid- 
ing to cover, has been better than it 
has in a weak man-for-man where 
there is a guard who is constantly be- 
ing picked off. 

In the following diagrams attention 
is focused on the ball. Our players 
are told to watch the ball, and keep 
moving their hands to minimize the 
passing on the part of their oppon- 
ents. We use our regular zone de- 
fenses many times in practice against 
ten or more players, who are trying 
to score, to develop confidence in 
watching the ball regardless of the 
opponents. The better defensive 
players pride themselves on holding 
the score down even when they are 
outnumbered on the court. If the 
players move deep as the ball moves 
deep, it is amazing how effective the 
rebound triangle remains even when 
offensive players literally cover the 
floor. 


In the tandem play which is shown 
in Diagram 1, we always have the first 
man back, XI, form the defense in 
front of the goal at the best rebound 


position on the court. It is our aim, 
on every shot, to have this position 
filled, both offensively and defensive- 
ly, by one of our better rebounders. 

In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram 2, X2 stops at the free throw 
line and tries to stop the ball with- 
out losing body balance. When the 
ball is passed to the side, X2 slides 
back as he turns, always facing the 
ball, and replaces X1 who covers the 
ball. This defensive slide usually pre- 
vents the cripple shots, and when we 
are outnumbered that is all we can 
expect to do. If the ball is returned 
from O3 to O2, then the original po- 
sition of the tandem would be main- 
tained, with X2 returning to the free 
throw line, and X1 going back in 
front of the basket. 

Diagram 3 shows the defense out of 
bounds in the back court after a score 
has been made. This defense allows 
the man who is out of bounds to be 
free until he cuts. Then either X1 
or X2 will pick him up. 

On a long shot, (Diagram 4), X1 
would block the shooter and be ready 
for a fast break. Whoever is nearest 


the shooter is relieved of rebound 
duty when the shot is over 10 feet 
from the basket. When the ball 
moves away from the center of the 
court, we slide over toward the ball, 
and protect the side the ball ison with 
all five men. This maneuver makes 
us vulnerable to an offense that is 
able to control the ball with high pas 
sing, but our floor position invites 
cross-court passes and increases our 
chances for interceptions. 

Diagram 5-shows a shot that is 
taken from a corner. X3 attempts to 
block the shot, and after the shot is 
taken he blocks the shooter and moves 
to receive an outlet pass for a fast 
break. X5, X4, and X2 form the 
rebound triangle and X1 slides to the 
rebound position at the free throw 
line. Since we have been using the 
molded ball our charts show that it 
is important to assign a man to the 
long rebound area in the vicinity of 
the 15 foot line. This position gives 
us a fine start on the fast break, if 
our rebound players secure the ball 
quickly and cleanly. 

On an attempted interception that 
fails from the forward zone, the man 
who tried for the interception is in- 
structed to roll to the opposite po- 
sition, while the other forward slides 
to meet the ball. If a guard tries 
for the interception in his area and 
fails, he moves to the opposite for- 
ward’s area, and while that forward 
drops back to the rear line of defense, 
the center moves to the area vacated 
by the guard, and the other guard re- 
places the center. With this constant 
protection, in the event of a failure 
in intercepting, we find that ball 
hawking is greatly encouraged be- 
cause failure in stealing the ball does 
not necessarily result in a free shot 
or cut to the basket as is the case in 
any man-for man defense. 

The importance of the double team 
is emphasized, and in the area of the 
pivot we try to triple team. When 
the ball moves in to the side, if the 
guard has the receiver, the defensive 

(Continued on page 44) 
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HUS far in our series, we have discussed different basic ele- 
ments that are a part of the quality construction of athletic 
shoes by RIDDELL. These have been: 
@ Custom Fitted UPPERS ; 
@ Comfort Designed ATHLETIC LAST Q Sh 
@ Genuine Leather INSOLE : 7 ee 


In each case, these elements are specially prepared by expert Completely 
and skilled craftsmen trained in the quality tradition that is Lasted 


RIDDELL. 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION 


The first step in laying the foundation of the shoe is tacking the 
insole to the last. The completely prepared insole of a particular 
shoe size and width, for a specific type athletic shoe is tacked to 
a corresponding RIDDELL Athletic Last. This operation is performed 
by hand since it requires exacting care and skill to assure a 
perfect fit. 

Once the ‘‘foundation is laid,” the custom fitted sectional upper— 
which has been assembled—is then brought over the last in readi- 
ness for shaping. What is known as the lasting operations follow. 


SHOE LASTING 


The purpose of the lasting operations is to shape the shoe 
upper to conform to the contour of the last. It is here that the 
last plays its important role of “molding” the shoe. The toe area 
of the upper is first pulled over the last, stretching this area to its 
fullest extent. Then the heel area is “drafted” or stretched over 
and tacked in place on to the last. However, prior to the heel 


Diagram Showing 
Counter in Pocket 


Coaches and athletes throughout the nation for more 





drafting operation, the RIDDELL Shin-Bone Leather “Counter,” which 
furnishes support for the heel of the foot and serves to longer 
maintains the shape of the shoe, is set into the ‘‘counter pocket” 
provided for in the shoe upper. 

The shoe is now prepared for the inseaming operations that 
follow, completing still another phase of quality athletic shoe 
construction. 


than a quarter century have recognized this singular 
quality that has become synonymous with the name 
RIDDELL. 

When purchasing or recommending athletic shoes, 


remember, to be sure of the Finest . . . you can rely 
on RIDDELL! 


JOHN T. id ee MC. uti oes ee 


1259 NORTH WOOD ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


Safety Suspension Helmet 


Specialists in Finer Athletic Equipment for Head and Foot! 
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Form Analysis of Our Olympic Shot Putters 


By JESS MORTENSEN 


Head Track Coach, University of Southern California 


N this analysis many of the features 
of the three shot putters are the 
same. However, in order to cover 
each step, the illustrations will be 
commented upon. The sequences 


are numbered from left to right. 

At the top is the sequence of Jim 
Fuchs, since he is the world record 
holder and has started a new trend 
in shot putting form. 


In Illustration 
1, Fuchs shows a rather orthodox start, 
but in Illustration 2 we notice his 
right foot has turned so that his heel 
is pointing toward the toe board. In 
doing this, he is lifting up over his 


O'BRIEN 
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knee, with his back toward the toe 
board instead of his left side, thus 
giving him a better chance to use his 
leg lift. Fuchs has thrown his left 
leg straight across the ring with an 
upward thrust to give him more 
speed. 

In Illustrations 3, 4, and 5, he has 
kept his body low:.over his right leg 
in order to give a long lift. 

In Illustration 6, he appears to be 
off balance just a little, but he has 


as 


ot 


given a tremendous push off his 
right leg and kept his feet in align 
ment to avoid opening up his stance 
too soon. 

In Illustrations 7 and 8, Fuchs lifts 
the shot well over his shoulder, fol 
lowing through from his right leg t 
his left. 

In Illustrations 9 and 10, we se 
one of the reasons Fuchs has throw: 
more than a foot farther than O’Brie1 
and Hooper. He follows through 
and gets a last lift from his left: leg 
which adds a great deal to the length 
of his drive and follow-through. 
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The sequence of O’Brien shows his 
actual 57 foot put at Randalls Island. 

Illustration 1 shows O’Brien just 
before his dip over his right leg, with 
his back toward the toe board and 
his right heel also pointing toward 
the toe board. O’Brien’s position 


here is more pronounced than that of 
either Fuchs or Hooper. 

Illustration 2 shows a very low dip 
over his right leg that will give him 


very long lift. This dip also is 
much lower than that of the other 
two men. 

Illustration 3 shows the high kick 
with the left leg, and we note that it 
is picked straight up and across the 
ring, with the knee pointing toward 
the ground. This high kick undoubt- 
edly gives O’Brien more speed across 
the ring and keeps him low over his 
right leg. 

In Illustrations 4, 5, and 6, O’Brien 
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ESS MORTENSEN earned eight 

letters in football, basketball, 
and track at U.S.C. from 1927 to 
1930. After graduation he coached 
these three sports for 12 years at 
Riverside Junior College. After serv- 
ing in the navy athletic program, 
Mortensen returned to Riverside for 
two years. During 1947 and 1948 
he was head track and freshman 
football coach at Denver University. 
In 1949 he was head track coach at 
West Point, and when Jess Hill was 
made football coach at U.S.C., Jess 
Mortensen was selected his succes- 
sor as track coach. Mortensen at- 
tended the Olympic Games where 
he watched his shot putter, Parry 
O’Brien, win the gold medal. 








has planted both feet, keeping his 
right shoulder low for the final thrust 
off his right leg. We notice here 
that he has turned his shoulders far- 
ther around to his right than does 
Fuchs. 

In Illustrations 7 and 8, O’Brien has 
pushed off his right leg, and shifted 
to his left, with a more circular mo- 
tion of his shoulders than in a 
straight-over lift. Fuchs uses more 
of a straight-over lift. 

In Ilustration 9, O’Brien has left 
both feet with a fast thrust and wrist 
snap. It would appear that he has 
not received full value out of the 
drive from his left leg. «+ 

Illustration 10 shows a good follow- 
through. 

Illustration 1 of Hooper shows that 
he does not get as low in his starting 
position as do either Fuchs or O’Brien. 

(Continued on page 46) 

































Defense Against the Fast Break 


By SAM BENDER 


Basketball Coach, Hiilhouse High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


IRST, let us consider what is 

meant by a fast break. At the 
present time, people think of the fast 
break as a helter-skelter maneuver 
with four players sprinting from one 
end of the court to the other end, and 
the big rebound man making a wild 
throw to the other basket, with the 
hope that one of his teammates will 
be lucky enough to receive the ball. 
Although it lends this impression, the 
fast break has actually developed to 
the point where all of the players have 
a designated place to run. They also 
have step by step maneuvers the en- 
tire length of the floor. When the 
offense uses these maneuvers, the de- 
fense needs a counter for every of- 
fensive move, both as individuals and 
as a unit. 

The first thought in the minds of 
the offensive players is to catch the 
defense flat-footed and outnumber 
the defensive players under their 
basket. Therefore, the most impor- 
tant defensive requisites are alertness 
and the ability to change from of- 
fense to defense immediately. 

There are certain situations which 
are advantageous to a fast-breaking 
offense. One of these situations oc- 
curs when the defense rebounds suc- 
cessfully after a shot and suddenly be- 
comes the offense. Then most teams 
have the rebound man turn to the 
nearest sideline and pass. to a team- 
mate who has had instructions to 
move to that side. If the rebounder 
is unable to pass, he must dribble to 
the nearest sideline. 

In the play which is shown in Dia- 
gram |, if X2 rebounds, he pivots to 
his right. Then X3 moves towards 
X2, and to the sideline to receive the 





AM BENDER, a graduate of 

Arnold College, has one of the 
outstanding coaching records in 
the country. During the past eight 
years his Hillhouse High School 
basketball teams have won five 
state championships and three New 
England championships, winning 
again last spring. 











pass. If Xl rebounds, he pivots to 
his left, and X5 moves toward XI, 
and to the sideline to receive the 
pass. To stop that pass our players 
have two defensive moves. If they 
concede the rebound to X2, Ol and 
O2 converge on X1, and make it very 
dangerous for X2 to pass to Xl. O2 
also fakes a drive toward X2, in an 
attempt to fluster him. This fake 
drive is very successful if X2 has drib- 
bled. The other teammates stay with 
their opponents. If we do not con- 
cede the rebound, and Ol and O2 
are under the basket with X2, they 
stay with him. X5 returns to cover 
Xl. X3 covers O3 who expects the 
pass, and X4 plays between O4 and 
O5. Very often We receive a jump 
ball in a circumstance of this kind, 
or a pass interception. 

Now, we shall consider the defense 
against the fast bréak after a basket 
has been scored, a free throw shot 
made, and when the opponents have 
received an out-of-bounds ball in 
their back court. Inasmuch as the 
element of surprise is not as great as 
it is when a rebound occurs, the de- 
fense should not be caught off guard. 
The defense is instructed never to 
play the man who takes the ball off- 


side. Two men cover and harass the 
probable receiver, and they attempt 
to force the out-of-bounds man to 
make a long pass. At times this ma- 
neuver will result in the ball being 
held too long. The out-of-bounds 
man may also step off-side as he 
throws the ball, or he may throw 
down the court in a wild manner. 
Against a team that will hawk the 
ball and recover more than its share of 
jump balls, we use the jump ball de- 
fense which is shown in Diagram 2. 

In the case of a jump ball in our 
front court, Diagram 2, one man, O5, 
is placed behind the jumper, two 
men, O3 and 04, to each side, and 
one man, Ol, in our front court. O! 
course, the comparative size of the 
two jumpers should be considered 
and the positions will vary according- 
ly. 

In the case of a jump ball in our 
back court, Diagram 3, we again play 
it safe and place our tallest man, X1, 
under the basket, our swiftest most 
alert man, X5, to the rear of O2. X5 
must be ready to break at all times, 
hazard a guess as to where the ball 
is to be tapped, and try te hawk it. X3 
and X4 go to the insidé and to the 
rear of their opponents. XI is un- 
der the basket, principally for the 
rebound, in case of a tap and fast 
shot. X3 and X4 must be prepared 
to switch if the opponents gain the 
tap, or cut for their basket if they 
gain the tap. 

Many teams combine a fast-break- 
ing offense with an all-court pressing 
defense, resulting in intercepted pas- 
ses, violations, and jump balls. In a 
situation of that kind it will be nec- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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There's greater SAFETY 
in EVERY BLOW... 


\ 


ee. With the EVERLAST 
SAFETY-GUARD GLOVE 


COACHES: Protect your team with 
Everlast fighting gloves. The exclus- 
ive Safety-Guard feature is standard 
in every Everlast fighting glove, per- 
mitting better boxing and fewer in- 
juries. 


WHAT DOES SAFETY-GUARD MEAN? 


7 Double thick padding sealed in place. 
No matter how hard the blow, injury 
to the face and eyes is greatly cur- 
tailed. When you buy an Everlast 
fighting glove, the padding outwears 
the glove. In the most conventional 
gloves, the glove outwears the pad- 
ding. 

2, There is twice as much padding over 
the knuckles in the Everlast fighting 
glove than in any conventional glove, 
though the Everlast glove weighs no 
more. 

, Greater economy in every pair be- 
cause the Everlast Safety-Guard fight- 
ing glove will outlast any conven- 
tional glove, yet costs no more. 

, The Everlast safety guard glove is 
fully official. It not only meets the 
rigid requirements of boxing com- 
missions the world over, but is the 
official glove of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, National Boxing Associa- 
tion and is official according to AAU 
and NCAA rules. 


EVERLAST 
IS FIRST 
FOR SAFETY! 


Be sure to ask for other Everlast 
products with built-in safety fea- 
tures: 


CHG HEADGUARD gives full 
protection, allows for highest ad- 
justment. 


ODDOGUARD for double teeth 


protection. Invented and perfect- 
, Dr. Vincent J. Oddo Jr., 


ficial safety boxing ring mat with 
exclusive Everlast features. 


EVERLAST 


First Choice of Champions and 
Coaches the World Over 


EVERLAST 
SPORTING GOODS CO., INC., 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 

(For 40 years a trusted name in sporting 
equipment) 





The Half-Court Press 


By JAY McCREARY 
Basketball Coach, Muncie, Indiana, High School 





AY McCREARY was an All-Amer- 

ican forward at Indiana in 
1940, and following graduation be- 
gan his coaching career at Vincen- 
nes High School. After one year 
he returned to his alma mater as 
assistant coach. He resigned after 
two years to become head coach at 
De Pauw University. Moving to 
Muncie last fall, he guided the 
team to a repeat win in the state 
tournament. 

















HE full court press has taken its 

rightful place, and is recognized 
as an integral part of modern-day 
basketball. As a general rule, high 
school coaches cannot use it effective- 
ly, due to the lack of squad depth. 
Thus, we must resort to another ma- 
neuver — the half-court press. 

The purpose of the half-court press 
is twofold: 1. To keep the offensive 
team from getting into its pattern, 
or style of play. 2. Putting the offense 
on defense. By this, we mean, that in 
using the press, there is a tendency 
for the offensive team to become over- 
cautious in its passing and dribbling. 
This caution results in more than the 
usual number of bad passes, thus al- 
lowing the defense a greater oppor- 
tunity for interception. 

Here in Muncie, we employed the 
half-court press because we had a 
team that was small in height and 
weight. Each of our fundamental 
drills was based on the execution of 
the various phases of the press; name- 


Diagram 1 


ly, footwork, switching or checking 
when caught in blocks or screens, 
and overplaying. 

In an effort to accomplish our aims, 
we worked constantly on the follow- 
ing: one-on-one, two-on-two, three-on 
three. Each of the units advanced 
the ball up the court under assumed 
game conditions. Seldom do we work 
with more than three boys (three-on- 
three), because it was found that in 
about 80 per cent of the cases only 
three boys were involved in advanc 
ing the ball offensively. 

In employing the half-court press 
it must be kept in mind that a def. 
inite type of personnel is needed. 
The boys must be quick, fast, agile, 
aggressive, have a good sense of tim 
ing, ability to handle the ball at full 
speed, and above all, work as a unit. 
Probably the most important boys of 
the unit are the two front men, who 
are pressing the players advancing 
the ball. These two boys should be 
the best fundamentalists. Their first 
duty is to stop the players who are 
advancing the ball. The three back 
men must be alert and overplay for 
interceptions. The defensive man 
who is guarding the forward opposite 
the ball practically disregards him. 

Floor positions are shown in the 
accompanying diagrams. 

Diagram | shows the relative po- 
sition of the defense when the half- 
court press is used. X1 and X2 start 
the press, three to five feet over the 
center line. X3, X4, and X5 over- 
play their men for interceptions. No- 

(Continued on page 40) 


Diagram 2 
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GEORGE MIKAN, “Mr. Basketball”, voted by 
sports writers to be the top basketball 
player in the last 50 years. George says: 


““Pro’Keds are the Best Baskethall Shoes Made!” 


- MANY THANKS, GEORGE! As star of the Minneapolis Lakers, the U. S. 
National Champions in 4 out of the last 5 years, you appreciate 
the many reasons why Keds are the shoes champions choose. 
As George says, “‘Pro’ Keds really help make a game perfect.” 











Here are the revolutionary Caterpillar tread soles that 
give your “Fives” extra speed, real sure-footedness 
fer fast games, quick stops, starts, turns. 

See those little rubber “bricks”? Each clings and 
grips separately, moves independently for extreme Iim- 
berness. Lots of other champ features, too—see below. 





1. Sensitive arch gets ‘lift’ « ; * ange — — Red, —— 
and go with each step, i, 3 , ‘eam color laces also avai . 


Pull-up side stays with 


2. The instep arch is cradied 3, Cushioned heel melts ‘ ig 
i i 5 
ond braced in action. away shocks ond bumps. . : es extra reinforcing piece. 





4 <“ \, 1 New, special rubber compound 


7 iiharacsisiicatlacigil Foot-Conforming Last > Gr. 
‘ oo lets toes lie straight, — MT. a> j with extra cling, toughness. 
ond free, for action ~ ee \ 
‘ i yr Uppers are lightweight, 
Lz loose lined, have breathe holes. 


Block action tread soles 
grip in all directions. 


Pivot pad is extra large, 
fiat for speed-turns. 


Tempered toe bumper 


The Shoes of Champions -They Wash sw ip cate wnek 


@uNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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@ For greater strength 
@ For greater accuracy 


@ For livelier rebounds 


@ For easier installation 
@ For better visibility 





Fabricated from heat-strengthened polished 
plate glass—3 to 5 times as strong as or- 
dinary plate. 


Glass gripped firmly on all sides by wide, 
rigid angle iron frame. No beveling—glass 
Yas square edges to prevent breakage. 


Extra-large steel face plate, 10” x 94%” 

x %” thick, attached to back by three 
widely spaced bolts to provide maximum strength. 
Only three holes through the glass. Basket mounts 
securely on four lugs which are correctly spaced to 
accommodate official basket (No. 960) manufac- 
tured by Shutt Mfg. Co., Litchfield, I1l. 


Two steel mounting flanges on each side. 

Bank is designed for any type of suspension. 
Also available with flanges and loop for post-type 
installation. 


Wherever Nurre All Plate Glass 
Banks are used, they win the praise 
of players, coaches—yes, and spec- 
tators, too! Because built into every 
Nurre Bank is extra strength and 
permanence ... ever lively and ac- 
curate performance . . . plus unob- 
structed visibility for the fans in 
the end-court seats. 

Nurre All Plate Glass Banks are 
guaranteed against breakage inci- 
dent to ordinary use in play. There 
has never been a Nurre Glass Bank 
broken in play—in 30 years. 

Specify Nurre—always. Send for 
free detailed bulletin—today. 


THE NURRE COMPANIES, INC. 
Bloomington, Indiana 











Psychology of the Full Court Press 


By JOHN RAVENSCROFT 
Basketball Coach, Newton, Kans., High School 


PRESSING defense is not a de- 

fense at all; it is an offense. It 
cannot be called a defense because 
it is scored upon too freely, has too 
many points scored against it, must 
be used as an offense, and many cheap 
baskets must be scored off the press 
or a team cannot win. 

A team that uses the press looks 
good early in the season, and the boys 
will score more points and win by 
wider margins in the first three games 
of the season than they will in the last 
three games. Which would a coach 
rather win, the first three games of 
the season or the last three games of 
the championship playoffs? Why 
does a pressing team look good early 
in the season? Because the boys can 
run as fast and jump as high in the 
first game as they can in the last game, 
but their new, green opponent who 
is playing the first game of the seas- 
on, trying to play deliberate funda- 
mental ball, cannot handle the ball 
against a press. But after a full year’s 
play the opponent is able to defeat a 
team that uses the press. 

Nothing in basketball looks more 
impressive, or brings a crowd to a 
higher pitch than a pressing team 
that is stealing the ball, scoring cheap 
baskets, and “pouring it on” a demor- 
alized opponent. However, nothing 
in basketball looks so stupid and help- 
less, or provokes a crowd more quick- 
ly to boos and cat-calls than a press- 
ing team when it is playing against 
a good ball-handling squad, and is 
jumping, chasing, and fanning as the 
good team brings the ball down 
methodically, and takes advantage of 
the pressing team’s loose defensive 
play to score easily. 

In many ways a pressing team is 
like a poker player who plunges and 
makes a large bet; he “routs” every 
hand except the good ones he can- 
not beat. The pressing team “routs” 
the teams they could beat anyway; 
then when they meet a good team 
they must beat, they cannot upset it, 
and they cannot defeat it. 

If a pressing team cannot steal the 
ball, what can the boys do? Their 
defensive fundamentals are weak; in 
fact, they have been actually train- 
ed to make glaring defensive errors 
when they are attempting to steal the 
ball, such as pressing a man out too 
far, jumping at a fake, leaving their 
own man to attempt to “double up” on 





S near as we can discover, 

Newton High School has es- 
tablished a record in the past seven 
years that is unsurpassed in the 
country. Newton has won the con- 
ference, its regional, and district 
titles for all of these years, in ad- 
dition to one third place, three run- 
ners-up, and three state champion- 
ships. This record has been achieved 
under John Ravenscroft who is a 
graduate of Newton High School, 
Colorado University, and is a fre- 
quent contributor to these pages. 











the ball, scattering the defense to ex- 
pose the basket, allowing dozens of 
two-on-one situations all over the scor 
ing area, which is fatal against any 
good team. When the boys do get the 
ball, and they will not have it often 
against a good team, they will not be 
behind the defense for that quick 
easy shot and rebound advantage; the 
defense is ahead of them, they must 
work the ball in; and they do not 
know how. 

The team has an offensive pattern, 
but how much practice time has been 
given to it. Perhaps 8 per cent of 
the practice time has been devoted 
to offense, and the boys have given 
2 per cent of their enthusiasm while 
they are doing it. What is the psy 
chology of their pattern? Is it to 
press a one-on-one advantage into a 
series of two-on-one situations con- 
verging on the basket until they score 
or get a good under-control shot with 
rebound advantage or a foul? No, 
it is not. These boys are in a hurry; 
they take the first shot they get with- 
out rebound advantage. They are 
hurrying their shots, their shooting 
percentage is low, their offensive re- 
bound is weak, and their opponent 
has the ball again. Now, they must 
start chasing again. 

Some of the greatest teams we have 
played against have been pressing 
teams, and they defeated us a few 
times, sometimes when it hurt. But 
these teams have been made up of 
boys with great natural ability, and 
have been coached by really good 
coaches. I am convinced if those 
coaches had worked as hard on sound, 
Rock of Gibraltar basketball, they 
would have won just the same, and 
more regularly. 
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In the prevention and 

treatment of athletic injuries, leading 
coaches, trainers and physicians 

tely on the supportive protection of 
ACE® Elastic Bandages. 


No training room should 
be without the new ACE Manual, 
“Aces in Action,” describing 
the proper bandaging of pulled 
tendons, charley-horse, sprained 
wrists and ankles, bruised / 
ribs, strained elbows, wobbly knees / 






and other athletic injuries. / / 


support! 


Send for your free copy today } t6 bel ie use a 
y td a a 
A ri Z 

/ sal e 


ac E RUBBER-ELASTIC NO. 8 
A balaficed weave of rubbér and cotton 


as aes 


/ as 


4 a 
‘ACE COTIONNO.T 
aif cotton elastic bandage— 


“only B-D makes ACE ELASTIC BANDAGES” 





To get your copy of the new ACE 
Manual, “Aces In Action”, address 
your request to Dept. 51-L. 


BECTON, DICKINSON AND COMPANY, RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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BOWLING GREEN’S GYM 
FLOOR 1S FINISHED WITH 
LUSTROUS SEAL-O-SAN 


pery floors 
e switched to... 


_ Chedly Uendlsern. 


Harold “Andy” Anderson, 
Director of Athletics and 


“SEAL-O-SAN is my recommendation to anyone who asks me Basketball Couch, Bowling 


about floor finishes,” says Coach Harold Anderson. “When I came to Bowling Green = Green State University 
University ten years ago, | insisted that Seal-O-San be used on the basketball floor. 

We had no trouble with slippery floors after that. Sure footing is an absolute 

necessity with a fast breaking attack ... Seal-O-San provides it.” 


Seal-O-San wins approval because it saves measurable a- 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana « Toronto, Canada 


[_] Please send a copy of the 1952-53 BASKETBALL 
COACHES DIGEST. Free to coaches; others please 
send 50¢ handling fee. 








mounts of time and money on daily maintenance and yearly refinishing. Investigate 
this fine finish today. Write us for the locations of Seal-O-San floors in your 
neighborhood which you may inspect. 
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In a tight spot, any team, even a 
good one, can be upset for a few 
plays and a few minutes, but any team 
will become accustomed to a situation 
and start to bring the ball down in a 
calm manner. Why throw away 
everything a team may gain by hours 
and hours of polishing fundamentals 
on both offense and defense to try 
to “chase a team” for 32 minutes? 

In our opinion, there is no substi- 
tute for long hours of hard work on 
the drab fundamentals of good sound 
basketball. 


Switching Defense 


( Continued from page 9) 


step up acts as a temporary press), 
the defensive man immediately slides 
into a regular man-for-man position. 
The same thing is used on the sides, 
if the ball is being brought out on 
the screen or the attempted screen. 
Of course, the switching on the side 
is regulated as mentioned before. 
The advantages of switching lie 
primarily in the play-killing qualities 
of the accommodation switch which 
also afford a better opportunity for 
getting possession of the ball. How- 
ever, this may not be called a distinct 


advantage because of the gambling 
for the ball. At this point, the neces- 
sity switch comes in to really make 
it an advantage. The necessity switch 
is protection not only against mis- 





YRON “BUSTER” BRANNON’S 

_ 1951-52 T.C.U. team com- 
piled an outstanding record using 
the switching defense, which he de- 
scribes in this article. His team won 
24 and lost 4, one of the losses be- 
ing to Kansas. T.C.U. was fifth in 
the nation for best team defense, 
defeating the third and fourth 
ranked teams. T.C.U. was tenth in 
the nation on point spread over op- 
ponents with an average of 12.7. 
It has been said that the switching 
defense is conducive to fouls, :yet 
T.C.U. ranked eleventh in the na- 
tion for the fewest personal fouls 
per game average. Our thanks go 
also to Bruce Craig, assistant bas- 
ketball coach, for his assistance 
with the pictures. 











judgment of accommodation switch- 
ing, but it is protection against ordi- 
nary man-for-man defensive mistakes. 


Other advantages lie mainly with 
the players. The boys like to play a 
switching defense. It is more diffi- 
cult to master but the results are self- 
satisfying. More incentive is offered 
to be a team player, and it is a chal- 
lenge to the mental as well as the 
physical ability of the individual play- 
er. The smart player has as much 
of a place on the. floor as does the 
quick player with this type of defense. 

In teaching the switching defense 
the coach should be aware of the 
amount of switching the players do. 
The natural tendency is for the boys 
to switch too much and also to switch 
when the straight man-for-man de- 
fense would probably be better. 

All in all, we think that the switch- 
ing defense is just another innova- 
tion to help win the wonderful game 
of basketball. 


Here and There 


(Continued from Page 4) 


year of graduation from college was 
1935. Assuming that the time since 
graduation has been spent in coach- 
ing, it can then be seen that the aver- 
age college head coach has had eight- 
een years of coaching experience. 











SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN THE LINE OF HURDLES 
THE HOLMES FOLDING HURDLE 


AT LONG LAST—a hurdle—aluminum or steel—that “FOLDS” instantly into a flat parcel. Designed and developed through four years of 
testing by a coach who has spent an entire lifetime in this field—designed to do away with what everyone who has to handle hurdles calls 
“HURDLE TROUBLES”—troubles in HANDLING, CARRYING, TRANSPORTING, STORING, TUCKING ASIDE, REPAIRING, etc., etc. 


Bases LOCK into position 
<— with a steel-barlock 
that thrusts entirely 
through the frame— 


they flick back under ——> 
the frame, OUT OF THE WAY! 


Weights LOCK for ALL 
HEIGHTS—nothing to 

<— break — visible, and 
manually operated 


ABSOLUTELY NEW FEATURES OF THE HOLMES HURDLE: 

1. IT FOLDS—a flick of the hand, a flat parcel—a SPACE—TIME—TEMPER SAVER! 

2. IT’S MADE OF ALUMINUM OR STEEL—Rugged!—MADE TO TAKE ABUSE! 

3. IT HAS ONE-HAND, FINGER-TIP HEIGHT CONTROLS—simple, instant, positive! 

4. IT IS “LEGAL”—Meets EVERY rule for a MINIMUM 8-POUND OVERTURN RE- 

SISTANCE AT ALL HEIGHTS. WEIGHTS SLIDE, LOCK FOR EVERY HEIGHT 
30”, 36”, 39”, 42”. 
“| have just made overturn resistance tests on the new Holmes hurdle. 
The method of testing was that specified by the IAAF, AAU, etc.—a gentle pull from the middle of the top of the crossbar, not a force blow, 
etc. Any records made over this hurdle will not be questioned by the AAU.”—Dr.L. W. Olds, Nat‘l. Chairman AAU TRACK-FIELD COMMITTEE 

Also, am making folding high school hurdle. Will sell for less. Write for information. 


SCHOOL PRICE—$25.00 f.0.b. Detroit—Order direct—we have no dealers 
DAVID L. HOLMES, Ath. Dept., Wayne Univ., DETROIT, MICH. 


IT’S OFFICIAL! 


It offers approximately 8-pounds, 3 oz. resistance at all heights. 
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Sinking Man-to-Man 
(Continued from page 13) 


may move across the lane; may move 
out to the sides; may move to the 
head of the circle; may be inter- 
changed; or it may set anywhere to 
receive the ball. 

The experienced post man will be 
the key man in most offenses and will 
handle the ball on about every play. 

Defensive Instructions for the Post: 
1. The coach must make the defensive 
man conscious of playing out in front 
of his man as well as playing the post 
loose. 2. Any time the post is set be- 
hind the free throw line, the defense 
is set in front or to one side. 3. The 
defensive player’s first job on a post 
man is to keep the ball from coming 
into the post. If the ball does come 
into the post, then he should keep the 
shot down. 

Different Positions Guarding the 
Post: 1. Any time the post is set from 
the break of the circle to the base line, 
the defense should be set in front. 2. 
Any time the post is set from the 
break of the circle to the free throw 
line, the defense should be set to the 


side that the ball is on. 3. From the 
free throw line out, the post man 
should be set loose, and behind, so 
that he may pick up drivers. 4. If a 
team’s post play can be broken up, 
their set pattern af play may also be 
broken up. 5. If the post is set on one 
side, and it is moved across and under 
the basket, the defensive man must 
not take his new position behind the 
post. 6. A defensive man should not 
jump in the air at the man who has 
possession of the ball, because it will 
allow the opponent to side-step him 
and get a clearer shot at the basket. 
7. The defense sh®Ould always be ag- 
gressive on a loose ball. 

It is our hope these general coach- 
ing hints will be of value to coaches. 
We are convinced that too many 
coaches are not giving defense its 
proper attention. 


Tournament 


(Continued frém page 12) 


Emphasis is placed on floor speed, 
quick accurate short passes, and 
heads-up alertness to give the shot to 
the player who has the best opportun- 
ity. We start our development of the 


break by placing the players in gen- 
eral defensive floor positions, and 
break without using defensive players. 
Gradually defensive players are add- 
ed, and they rotate positions among 
themselves so that eventually we are 
able to fast break regardless of how 
out of position the individual players 
may find themselves at any moment 
the ball is secured. Needless to say, 
this manner of play requires daily 
practice throughout the season. 
Probably one of the most difficult 
things to get across to the boys is not 
to take a shot from the fast break un- 
less it is a good shot. To make the 
players set up and work a set offense, 
rather than take a bad shot from the 
fast break, requires a pattern offense 
that is effective and gives each player 
scoring opportunities. Since there is 
no one offense which works against 
all defenses, we start with a basic of- 
fense and develop variations to com- 
pensate for differing defenses. Our 
basic pattern offense is a single post 
with both forwards in, but not bur- 
ied in the corner, and two playmakers 
on the outside. We call it our cen- 
ter opposite series because as the ball 
is fed into one or the other of the 
forwards, the center goes to the op- 
posite side from the ball and screens 
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As an instructor in any of the sports shown here, you'll want these 
guides to help you in your teaching program. For each guide, writ- 
ten with the aid of top coaches and authorities and fully illustrated 
with hundreds of photographs, is packed with modern ideas on how 
to teach basic sport skills. And in addition, you get facts about each 
game .... history, bibliography, how to use slide films in your 
teaching program, list of available 16mm motion pictures, and 
other helpful information that will enable you to do a better all- 
around teaching job. Send for the books that cover the sports you 
are now teaching—or better yet, order a full set of nine guides and 
be ready when you are called upon to teach these other games. 
Order today—from The Athletic Institute, 209 South State Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

ARCHERY GUIDE—Eloise Jaeger, University of Minnesota, 

consultant. 62 pages.... P 


BADMINTON GUIDE—Kenneth Davidson, International 
Authority and Lenore C. Smith, University of Southern 
California, consultants. 68 pages 


Each $1.00 
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BASEBALL GUIDE—Otto Vogel, University of lowa and 
Dick Siebert, University of Minnesota, consultants. 
86 pages. 
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Kansas, Harold E. Foster, University of Wisconsin and 
Edward S. Hickey, St. Louis University, consultants. 
72 pages ars 

BOWLING GUIDE—Ned Day and Milton Raymer, Executive 
Secretary American Junior Bowling Congress, con- 
sultants. 44 pages ot . ° 

GOLF GUIDE—Bob McDonald, a leading teaching authority, 
and Les Bolstad, University of Minnesota, consultants. 
60 pages. ; + . : 

TENNIS GUIDE—Harry “Cap” Leighton, Senn High School 
and River Forest (Illinois) Tennis Club, consultant. 
62 pages.. 


TUMBLING GUIDE—Newton C. Loken, Gymnastic Coach, 


University of Michigan, consultant. 40 pages 
VOLLEY BALL GUIDE—Robert E. Laveaga, Illinois Area 

Council, Y.M.C.A., representing the U. S. Volley Ball 

Ass’n., consultant. 64 pages ‘ 
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tor the forward. The playmaker who 
ted the ball to the forward drives and 
follows the ball, sometimes using the 
forward as a screen and at other times 
becoming the screener. From this 
basic pattern we have developed some 
30 different options with a great deal 
of continuity and a limited amount 
of “starting all over again.” This 
offense has its greatest practicality 
and usefulness against a man-for-man 
defense, and has variations to com- 
pensate for a tight defense as well as 
a loose defense. 

We know that sometime during 
the season our boys will meet a switch- 
ing man-for-man defense so we must 
be ready for it. The variation used 
for this defense is to concentrate on 


rolling, as our screens are set, so that 
when the defense switches men, the 
original screener becomes the breaker 
because he has rolled, and has the 
defensive player behind him. Thus, 
the center would have good position 
driving back to the basket following 
his pick; also, the playmaker would 
be following his screen for the for- 
ward. We also have a counter-series 
which looks similar, but results in 
the center faking opposite and com- 
ing back to take direct feed-ins, ac- 
companied by crosses and drives off 
his position. This placing by the 
center has the effect of reversing the 
normal movement. 

At the close of the season, our team 
was able to use the center opposite 
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series effectively with both inside and 
outside variations, a straight single 
post, a control game, a five-man weave 
with a drive pattern, a zone attack, 
and a high-low post, with three driv- 
ers to attack a combination zone and 
man-for-man. 

Individual skills were developed by 
taking our team offense apart, see- 
ing what each position had to do, and 
then making up drills. For example, 
from our center-opposite series, the 
forwards and centers were called on 
for one-handed shots and jump shots 
within a 15 foot range of the basket. 
Therefore, the drills for the forwards 
and centers included a great deal of 
that type of shooting. 

On defense, we adhered primarily 
to a man-for-man defense, with switch- 
ing permitted only as a last resort. 
We did sag one or more players to 
two-time a particularly tough or tall 
opponent. Also, the team resorted to 
a front line press and a full court 
press at opportune times. 

One of the things we will remem- 
ber about the team is that from a rel- 
atively inexperienced club they pro- 
gressed to a point where one of the 
college coaches attending the tourna- 
ment complimented us by saying: 
“Your team was not particularly bril- 
liant, nor was their overall season 
record outstanding, but the boys have 
come a long way this season. They 
are the greatest opportunists I have 
seen. The other team just doés not 
dare make a mistake.” 

We feel that a group of boys who 
will set their hearts on a goal and 
work hard to develop their know- 
ledge, philosophy, and playing skills 
of a game becomes a hard combina- 
tion to defeat. In our opinion, they 
have learned a big lesson for living. 


Assigned Defense 


(Continued from page 11) 


man with the ball tight by getting as 
close as possible, but not so close that 
he may drive around the defensive 
man. The defensive position in this 
area is in a direct line between the 
man with the ball and the basket. 
In order to prevent the ball-handler 
from making an accurate pass to a 
teammate, to block a shot, or hurry 
the shooting of the ball-handler so 
that his accuracy is affected, the de- 
fensive man must keep his arms ex- 
tended and moving continuously. If 
the offensive man does not have the 
ball in this zone, the defensive man 
will play him loose. We play very 
loose on the side of the floor away 
from the ball. Im this zone the farther 
the man is from the ball, the farther 
the defersive man may stay from his 
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man. However, the defensive man 
must always have the man he is guard- 
ing, and the ball, in his line of vision. 
Thus, the offensive man will be pre- 
vented from breaking in the clear, 
and the defensive man will be able to 
break quickly on the offense, if a 
teammate has deflected or intercept- 
ed a pass. 

Zone 3. We play well away from 
the offensive man and invite him to 
shoot over us. However, if an offen- 
sive player is a good shooter in any 
particular spot in this zone, we. will 
move out on him and try to prevent 
him from shooting, or force him to 
shoot at a longer distance, where the 
percentages of scoring will not be as 


great. 


An all-court press is used at various | 
times during a game and, of course, it | 


is necessary to play every offensive 
man close in every zone on the court. 
The all-court press requires great sta- 
mina and ability on the part of the 
defensive men. We use it at oppor- 
tune times during the game, in order 
to upset the offense of our oppo- 
nents. If the offensive team is not 
prepared for the all-court press, the 
boys will commit many violations and 
thus will have to forfeit the ball. 
Likewise, the offensive team will of- 
ten make many poor passes which 
will result in interceptions and points 
by the opponents. 

These are some of the points which 
we stress in teaching individual de- 
fense: 

1. Stance. The player’s feet should 
be spread comfortably apart; the 
spread depends upon the size of the 
boy. His outside foot should be six 
to eight inches ahead of his inside 
foot. The outside arm is extended up- 
ward toward the man with the ball, 
and the inside arm is extended side- 
ward, with the hand about half way 
between the knee and hip in 
height. Use of the arms in this man- 
ner helps prevent driving and passing 
in the~middle. It also invites the 
ball-handler to go to the outside. The 
knees should be flexed, which in turn 
will lower the hips, and bring the 
body weight on the balls of the feet. 
If this is done properly, the player 
should be able to develop good body 
balance. This balance will enable 
him to move, with skill, forward, back- 
ward, and to either side. His back 
should be straight, with his head up. 
The player’s eyes should be kept on 
the opponent and the ball. If there 
are times that both cannot be kept in 
the line of vision, then it is best that 
the defensive player keep his eyes on 
his man, rather than on the ball. 
Then the defensive player should po- 
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sition himself, as soon as possible, so 
that he again has both his opponent 
and the ball in sight. He must be 
alert for screen plays and antici- 
pate the movements of his opponent. 

2. Footwork. A defensive man 
should slide and shuffle but never 
cross his feet; he should move quickly, 
but cautiously, and keep an inside po- 
sition. If the man on defense is away 
from the basket and the offensive man 
has the ball, the offensive man’s speed 
will determine how the defensive man 
must play him. If the offensive man 
is fast and not a good long shot, then 
the defensive man should keep away 
from him and let him shoot, but the 
defensive man should prevent him 
from driving past. When the offen- 


sive man takes a set shot, the defensive 
man should watch his eyes after the 
shot, and he will tip the defensive 
man off as to the direction of the re- 
bound. Then the defensive man 
should pivot in that direction, and 
thus be able to block his man out 
and take the rebound. The first 
movement, when the ball-handler at- 
tempts to drive around, is for the de- 
fensive man to take a quick low jump 
backward, directly toward the basket. 
Then the defensive man should slide 
into position in order to drive the 
dribbler to the side or end line. He 
should use his inside hand against a 
dribbler and come up under the ball. 
Not more than three men should be 
used for rebounding on the offensive 
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basket, so that there are always two 
men back for defensive purposes. How 
far back these two men should play 
depends upon the type of offense the 
opponents are using. 

3. Talking on Defense. In our 
opinion, the use of the player’s voice 
is a great asset on defense. We help 
one another by calling possible screens 
which the opposition may attempt. 
Men are seldom switched, but if the 
occasion does arise, it is up to the boy 
guarding the screener to call the 
switch. We also talk to our oppo- 
nents, when we are on defense. 

Our team plays an assigned man- 


for-man defense because we believe it 
brings out the best in a boy. It devel- 
ops responsibility, courage, resource- 
fulness, and a splendid team spirit. 





Over the past four years, we have held 
our opponents to an average of 41 
points per game, while we have aver- 


aged 50. 


What They Look For 


(Continued from page 10) 


or slow; high bounders, or scooters. 
Occasionally, he is expected to hang 
on to a bad hop. He must be fearless 
in going after a ground ball. If he 
turns his head or takes his eyes off the 
ball his chances of fielding successfully 
are diminished. Next, he must be 
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able to handle any type of fly ball or 
line drive without hesitation and with 
good judgment. Again, he must be 
“sure” once he gets his hands on the 
ball. Finally, he must have that loose- 
ness of muscular co-ordination which 
indicates room for improvement and 
longevity or permanency of perform- 
ance. 

In the case of a catcher, he must be 
able to handle all pitches, inside, out- 
side, high or low, gracefully and with 
ease and sureness. A catcher who 
drops pitches frequently has poor 
hands, not sure hands. 


Hitting 


In evaluating hitting, the keen eyes 
of a good scout are not focused as 
much on a player’s batting average as 
they are on his batting actions and 
batting faults. While it is true that re- 
sults are important, it is also true that 
figures or averages can be misleading. 
Good hitters will stand up well at the 
plate and look good against all types 
of pitchers, and all types of pitches. 
These hitters have a nice loose swing 
away from their bodies. They swing 
and throw the bat through the ball, 
and use their forearms and wrists with 
considerable emphasis into their 
swing. These boys lean into and to- 
ward the ball, take a short stride, and 
do not uppercut the ball. They do 
not turn their heads as they swing, 
but turn after the swing. The great- 
est batting offenders are boys who 
over stride, uppercut, and swing their 
heads. These ‘boys may have fair 
success under certain circumstances, 
but they will not go far as baseball 
players. 

Good hitters level the bat well 
against the ball. They are also able 
to pull the inside pitch well, and this 
indicates strong wrists and well-co- 
ordinated wrist action. 

A good hitter is seldom fooled bad- 
ly on any particular pitch. In other 
words, he has no glaring weakness 
against one particular type of pitch, 
and should he be fooled once he 
makes sure that that is the only time. 
He is ready and waiting the next time. 
This type of hitter has both physical 
and mental batting aptitude to meet 
all pitching situations thrown against 
him. 
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There are many other types of faults 
which separate the poor hitter from 
the good hitter, such as “foot in the 
bucket swingers,” “off the heels hit- 
ters,” “bat pushers,” “choppers,” 
“short arm swingers,” and “lazy wrist 
hitters.” These are faults which be- 
come ingrained into a hitter’s batting 
personality and are difficult to route 
out. Occasionally, a boy with consid- 
erable determination and enterprise 
will eliminate one of these faults 
through constant and persistent prac- 
tice, but more often they leave him 
little chance for future success in base- 
ball. 


Pitching 


In judging a pitcher, first attention 
is focused on size and strength (with 
all due apologies to Bobby Schantz 
of the Philadelphia Athletics). 
Strength is a more important factor 
than size because it indicates possibil- 
ities for speed of the fast ball and 
also indicates endurance, not only 
during the game, but over the entire 
season. Enthusiasm and determina- 
tion can make up for a lack of size and 
strength and should be taken into 
consideration. Looseness of throw- 
ing action, and a_ well-co-ordinated 
arm effort are important factors in 
developing a good pitcher. 

Next, a pitcher's fast ball must 
“move” or “hop.” If it is straight it 
may overpower the smaller or weaker 
hitters, but it will not fool the good 
ones. A good fast ball must rise, dip, 
or move in or out from its starting 
line of flight. 

A pitcher’s curve ball must have a 
great deal of spin on it since it is the 
speed of the spin which helps the ball 
to break sharply. Looseness of the 
wrist is a contributing factor toward 
increased spin on the ball, and, of 
course, a better curve. 

Control is a prime factor in select- 
ing a pitcher. Control is based princi- 
pally oir pitching actions and co-ord- 
ination. Loose, smooth, well-co-ordi- 
nated pitching actions indicate pos- 
sibilities for good control. 

In fielding his position, a pitcher 
should be able to handle all ground 
balls or line drives that he can get 
his glove on. He should be able to 
come off the mound to field bunts 
or slow hit balls, and be able to turn 
them into sure outs. Any weaknes- 
ses here indicate a need for consider- 
able practice, but do not necessarily 
indicate a negligible future. 

Another item which is often check- 
ed by a big league scout is power. 
Batting power means distance, or, in 
other words, can the batter hit a long 
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ball when he does hit the ball good 
and hard. A batter with power is in 
contrast to the line drive type of bat- 
ter who drills the ball hard just over 
or through the infield when he con- 
nects, rather than up into the air and 
over the fence. It might be mention- 
ed here that power, while helpful in 
evaluating a player, is not necessarily 
a determining factor, since good line 
drive hitters are always in demand. 
Next, a good manager, coach, or 
scout must have vision. He must be 
able to visualize each player’s future 
as he evaluates the player’s strong and 
weak points. The coach must be 


able to visualize possibilities for im- 
provement for each player in the light 
of that player’s strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

Finally, the piercing eyes of the ex- 
pert search for all indications of per- 
sonality and character traits in each 
player. The experts are soul search- 
ers, trying to evaluate each player's 
temperament and disposition through 
his behaviorisms and attitudes on the 
field. ‘These characteristics are indi- 
cators of possibilities for future im- 
provement and success, be it in high 
school, college, or professional base- 


ball. 
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Ocean Champion ... 


made of featherweight NYLON 


Waist, top and bottom 
stitched, will not curl. Shed 
water rapidly, and dry 
quickly to a smooth, fresh 
appearance. MEET ALL OF- 
FICIAL REQUIREMENTS. 


e BLACK e ROYAL 
* SCARLET « ORANGE 
e DARTMOUTH GREEN 


Style 65 
Sizes 24 to 38 


$36.00... 


OCEAN CHAMPION, for years 
the top choice of leading teams. 
A COMPLETE LINE of all swim- 
ming apparel and accessories. 


CEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Send for catalog 
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au Mo l yA ur 
Tapping & Rebound 
Basket 





The “Tap-in” basket is a must and is now 
standard equipment. 

Tapping and rebounding are not just pre-season 
drills, but like free throw shooting and basket 
shooting, they are continued throughout the 
season. 

Saves the coach’s time. The players teach them- 
selves. A five-minute workout with the “Tap- 
In” basket is better than one-half hour against 
the regular basket. Anyone can easily insert 
it from the floor in 20 seconds without any risk. 
This is done with a special hook. 

It is very practical. Hundreds of colleges and 
high schools throughout the country are order- 
ing it not only singly, but also in pairs. 


PRICE $13.75 
This includes the special hook 


MOHAN ALE SPORTS, 








ATTENTION 


BASKETBALL COACHES 
GLASS-GARD’ 





Pat. Pend.* 


EYEGLASS HOLDER 


®@ Adjustable to Fit All Bows and Heads 
@ Sure Grip-Easy to Slip On and Off 


Send $1 for a trial GLASS-GARD* 


SERON MFG. COMPANY 
Barber Bldg. Joliet, il. 


DISTRIBUTORS 





Lowe & Camipbell Athletic Goods ........ All Stores 
N. P. Benson Optical Co. ...... 2 Minn. 
American Optical Co. ..........+.. Chica Denver 
Webst Me GD, 0 090s 0640 cSdccsces Toosen, Ma. 
All Sports Supplies ............. Great a a. 
Jenkel-Davidson Optical Ss N visas saben ranciseo 
Geo. A. Denis rt Shop ....... Green Bay, 

Swanson Supply Co. .........--eeecseeee Joliet, ti 
The Vim Co., Ime. .........ceeee Fort Wayne, 

House ay Harter Jeb shbdtdnhes esevasan Goshen, 

errr Anderson, Ind 
Wisconsin ye Felton Sporting Goods .. Madison, Wise, 
Mahowald’s Sporting Goods ......... Mankato, Minn. 
Point Sporting Goods .......... Stevens Point, Wise. 
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Track Techniques Illustrated, Field 
Techniques Illustrated, by Don Can- 
ham. Published by A. S. Barnes and 
Co., New York 16, N. Y. Ninety-six 
pages. Price $1.50 each. 


Another in the exceedingly popular 
series illustrated by Tyler Micoleau. 
When two authorities in the field such 
as Don Canham and Tyler Micoleau 
collaborate on a book it is bound to 
be outstanding, and these two com- 
panion volumes certainly are that. 
In Track Techniques, by means of 
very clever drawings, the importance 
of proper pace for middle and dis- 
tance runners is clearly shown. Each 
book includes a discussion of equip- 
ment, training, and a glossary of terms 
before delving into the techniques of 
each event. Each event includes com- 
petitive tips and a suggested training 
program. Frankly, we feel every 
school that has track should have 
these two books in the school library 
for the use of track athletes. 


Education Through School Camping, 
by Helen Manley and M. F. Drury. 
Published by C. V. Mosby Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Three hundred and forty- 
eight pages. Price $4.50. 


School camping is the most talked 
of innovation in education since the 








NEW BOOKS 


late George Dewey expounded his 
views of learning by doing. The 
first five chapters offer information 
on the problems in school camping, 
how communities have organized the 
program, the facilities, cost of the pro- 
gram, and other administrative prob- 
lems. Chapters 6, 7, and 8 explain in 
marvelous detail the curriculum, its 
importance, and the vehicle that it is 
for teaching through activity. The 
last chapter presents evaluation in a 
thorough and unusual way. The ap- 
pendix includes forms and charts used 
in a number of highly successful pro- 
grams around the country. 


Workbook for Physical Education, 
by Mae Iddins. Published by C. V. 
Mosby Co., St. Louis, Mo. One hun- 
dred and sixty-two large size pages. 
Price $2.75. 


As the name implies, this is a work- 
book for teachers in physical educa- 
tion. All of the familiar activities 
are discussed briefly as to technique, 
purpose of the game, and rules. At 
the concluson of the discussion on 
each sport are a few review questions. 
Wherever the program is such as to 
include discussion of the various 
sports, this workbook will find a ready 
welcome. 


Half-Court Press 


(Continued from page 28) 


tice the position of X5 in relation to 
the ball. X4 plays loose. 

Diagram 2 shows the defensive 
movement when the ball is passed 
from O2 to Ol. Notice where X3 
moves. XI and X2 are pressing con- 


Diagram 3 








stantly. The movements of X3, X4, 
and X5 depend primarily on the 
movements of O03, O04, and O5, and 
they continue to overplay. 

Diagram 3 shows an attempted in- 
terception by Xl when the ball is 


Diagram 4 
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passed from O2 to Ol. Notice the 
interchange of X1 and X2, if the at- 
tempt fails. X1 takes O2, and X2 
takes Ol. The probable movement 
of the offense.and defense, if the in- 
terception fails, is also shown. 

Diagram 4 shows an attempted in- 
terception by X3 when the ball is 
passed from O2 to O3. Notice the 
interchange, defensively, between 
X3 and X4. X$ takes O04, X4 takes 
O03. The diagram also shows the 
probable movement of the offense 
and defense, if the interception fails. 

In conclusion, we feel that the half- 
court press, if properly executed, be- 
comes one of the most potent types 
of defense in the game today. A team 
cannot hope to execute the half-court 
press properly without constant and 
diligent practice. 


Fast Break 


(Continued from page 26) 


essary to_use the most aggressive and 
alert players, to put on a semic-stall, 
take no unnecessary shots, and to 
designate one man who will be re- 
sponsible for all fast breaks. The 
ideal situation is for a team to at- 
tempt to force the fast-breaking of- 
fense to play a more deliberate style. 


By slowing up the attack and speed- 
ing up the defense, the ball is with- 
held from the opponents, resulting 
in the loss of their most important 
weapon. 

Basically, the most effective method 
in stopping a fast-breaking offense, 
is the ability of the defense to slow 
down the first offensive pass. 


Fluid Zone Defense 


(Continued from page 16) 


Our experience with zones started 
by trying to get through them. We 
found it very confusing, to say the 
least, so when we took over at Ana- 
cortes, Washington nine years ago we 
decided to use the zone. We used a 
2-3 zone but had to bring in a little 
1-2-2 to take care of the offenses 
which used three men out. In the 
evolution of our zone, we had to add 
a 1-3-1 zone to stop the popular 1-3-1 
offense. Teams began moving on us 
and forced us out of our set zones. 
In other words, we could not, during 
a time out, say to the players, “we will 
now play a 1-3-1 or a 2-3, etc.” We 
had to change our whole idea of zone 
play and use a fluid or switching zone 
defense — one that would change 


every time a man or the ball moved, 
making new situations to defend 
against. This is how we happened 
on the Wa-Hi shifting zone. Our 
zone is very flexible and the offense 
will determine whether the zone will 
be a 2-3, a 1-2-2, 1-3-1, or a 2-1-2. 

Our team sets up in a 1-2-2 zone, as 
is shown in Diagram |, and the boys 
count the men in the last line of of- 
fense. If three men are bringing 
the ball down the floor, our players 
remain in this setup and play the of- 
fense with a 1-2-2 zone. X4 and X5 
play the two back men either zone or 
man-for-man, depending upon their 
movement and ability. 

If the ball is passed to the side, the 
shift is as shown in Diagram 2. No- 
tice how the players plug and stop 
the drive for the basket. X5 lays 
under the basket on the side the ball 
is on. If the ball is passed to the 
opposite side, the switch is just the 
opposite. 

When the ball is passed to a corner, 
the shift is as is shown in Diagram 3. 

If the players line up in a 1-3-1 of- 
fense, we play the same three men 
against their three men, and check 
the two back men either a zone or 
man-for-man. Our front men are re- 
sponsible for the men in their zone, 
and on a break for the basket, the 
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DIAG. 9 





If a man breaks across the key in 
our 2-3 zone, either X3 or X5 will go 
with him to the center of the key 
where X4 picks him up. Then either 
X3 or X5 will drop the offensive man 
immediately and roll back under, 
looking for a man. This roll is very 
important and our boys practice it 
a great deal. 

Diagram 9 shows a three-on-two 
drill where two men line up as 
shown. One man plays in front of 
the other and the back man goes 
with the first pass. Then the front 
man drops back and goes after a re- 
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DIAG. 10 





turn pass. Some teams use the op- 
posite shift but this fits into our de- 
fensive plans the best so we use it in 
this manner. 

Then the three-on-two drill is 
broken into two sections. The front 
men play two-on-two, work on indi- 
vidual defense, plug, switch, try for 
interceptions, steal the ball, etc. Our 
back men, or the big boys, work a 
great deal on the boards by lining up 
three-against-three as is shown in Dia- 
gram 10. The three outside players 
shoot and follow, and the inside three 
players block out and rebound. 
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featuring 


“DURALEATHER” SLEEVES 


LOOKS. . FEELS . . and WEARS 
Just Like Leather 
BUT COSTS SO MUCH LESS! 


Yes, SAND KNIT does it again! Leads 
the field in the newest in Athletic 
Clothing. These outstanding AWARD 
JACKETS feature the famous styling 
and quality tailoring of SAND KNIT 
° . PLUS the New DURALEATHER 
sleeves made of a tough, fade resist- 
ant, rainproof and WASHABLE mater- 
ial that is available in 7 brilliant colors, 
DURALEATHER has all the qualities 
of leather but costs much less! 

JACKETS have wool body with reg- 
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ular set-in or raglan sleeves, 
Write Today for further in- 
formation! 


FREE! Write for latest 1952-53 Complete Athletic Clothing Catalog! 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


538 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill 




















DOW-METAL CROSSBARS 


These famous hollow Dow-Metal bars are 1-3/16 inches on 

faces, come in 14 and 16 foot lengths for both high jump 

and pole vault, and possess all these features: 

. Meet all Track and Field Book Specifications. 

. With proper care will last three years or longer. 

Two to six inches less sag than wooden or cane poles. 

. Uniform all the way across. 

No danger of splintering. No sharp edges. 

Tried and acclaimed throughout the nation by more than 2000 

schools and colleges. 

. Costs less per season when compared to wooden or cane poles. 

. An answer to high jump tests for Physical Education programs. 

These cross bars can be bent back easily when a competitor 

lands on them with full weight. 

. This metal is a patented magnesium alloy especially suited to 
a great deal of bending. 

11. Painted in alternate yellow and black stripes with scientifically 

selected paints. 
14. &: eppremieian wees, 3.7 IB... << swede bccpeccaveneacae Price $6.50 
16 fe. approximate Weight, 26 M6. ....0.cccccccscsveccosesees Price 7.25 


Prices 50 cents per bar higher west of the Rockies. 
(Transportation charge extra.) 


DOW-METAL STANDARDS 


. Combination standard for both high jump and pole vault. 
. Light, easy to handle, and simple to adjust. 
. Uprights made of angle magnesium alloy and bases of magnesium tubing and plate. 
. Proven more stable than other metal or wood standards. 
Dealers throughout the country. Write for the name of the dealer nearest you. 
$78.00 per set F.0.B. Midland 
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1115 Jerome Street Midland, Michigan 
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HUSSEY 


PORTABLE 
GRANDSTAND 





Easy and Quick To 


Erect and Take Down 


This new Hussey Model 8 Grand- 
stand gives you all the advan- 
tages and comfort of modern 
grandstand construction, yet in- 
corporates the exclusive patented 
features that have made Hussey 
portable seating the leader in 
the field. 

Hussey stands meet every safety 
requirement, last indefinitely, can 
be erected or taken down faster 
and easier and stored in a 
smaller space than any other 
stand on the market. No skilled 
help is needed. The same stand 
‘can be used indoors and out, is 
available in sections and tiers 
to meet your needs, and is low in 
cost. Hussey Portables will solve 
your seating problems. 





Hussey Installation at Pettingill Park, 
Auburn, Me., and Univ. of N.H., Durham, N.H. 


FREE CATALOGS ON REQUEST 
WRITE TODAY 


Ironworkers pussty) Since 1835 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 


524 Railroad Ave., N. Berwick, Maine 


Also manufacturers of—Diving Boards, Floats, 
Piers, Water Sports Equipment, Flag Poles, 
Fire Escapes and Miscellaneous Iron. 














In our opinion, a change of pace 1s 
needed in a defense as well as in an 
offense; therefore, we use presses all 
over the court. Presses are mighty 
handy when a team is behind in a 
game because they speed up the play 
and give the team that is behind a 
chance to get back in the ball game. 

When our boys meet a good pivot 
man they are prepared to take care 
of him. If he plays around the vi- 
cinity of the basket, our center plays 
in front of him at all times, and plays 
for interceptions. When the pivot 
man moves out to a medium pivot, 
our center plays at his side and wor- 
ries him, always kéeping in position 
to protect his basket. If the pivot 
man moves to the free throw line, we 


| play behind him, and when he re- 


ceives the ball we take one step back 
and assume a good defensive stance 


| so that it will be impossible for him 


to shoot over or go around our de- 
fensive center. If the pivot goes out 
and cuts back, our boys either cover 


| him with a man plugging or jump up 


and bat the ball away from him. 
In case the ball goes out-of-bounds 


| under our basket, we go into an auto- 
| matic 2-3 zone and plug, forcing our 
opponents to throw out deep or to 





the sides. 

On jump balls our players line up 
and play a zone. We go after the 
ball, but our defense is strong at all 
times. The line-up is as is shown in 
Diagram 11. 


Defense of a Zone 


(Continued from page 22) 


forward on that side slides back at 
the angle that the ball was passed 
from, and attempts to tie up the of- 
fensive player by double teaming. 
When the post man receives the ball, 
the forwards and the center converge, 
with their attention on the ball. 

When our opponents use a guard 
out setup, our center, who has the 
entire play in front of him, calls 
“guard out” and we move from our 
2-2-1 to a 3-2 defensive setup (Dia- 
gram 6). When the ball moves in- 
side our zone we revert to the basic 
slides of the 2-2-1. When the oppon- 
ents resort to corner shots, or a series 
of short cuts in order to score, we nor- 
mally set up in a 2-3. In any of our 
patterns, we drop off of the man who 
is farthest from the ball. Our players 
drop off and back towards the basket, 
keeping the ball and man always in 
sight (Diagram 7).~ This is particu- 
larly effective against a strong re- 
bounding team. 


The defense which is shown in 
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Diagram 8 is a good one to use in 


starting a fast break. It is also strong | 
against an offense that hits from the | 


circle. 

The 1-2-2 defense shown in Dia- 
gram 9 has proven very effective 
against a team that uses a single ball- 
handler in the back of the offensive 
court. 

Nowadays one seldom meets poor 
ball-handling clubs. However, in the 
past when we have been fortunate 
enough to meet such teams we have 
used the 1-1-2-1 defense which is 
shown tn Diagram 10 very effectively. 

When our scouting reports indicate 
that our opponent has one player 
who is weak in scoring we use the set- 
up which is shown in Diagram 11. 
Actually, it is a one-man zone and a 
four-man man-for-man. 

When we encounter a team with a 
standout performer, we use what we 
call the one-man rover, four-man box 
zone (Diagram 12). This setup is 
very effective for double teaming the 
standout player. 

Against a team that has an excep- 
tional pivot we use the 1-3-1 zone 
which is shown in Diagram 13. On 
all of the straight slides we try to 
maintain the three-in-line principle. 
When the offense sinks three men 
to the back line we slide our wing 
men back and set up in the 1-1-3 
zone which is shown in Diagram 14. 
The front man must be very careful 
in following the ball to the side. 





THE WORLD'S 
FINEST GYM MAT 


° - like hundreds of coaches and 
officials throughout the country using 
National Gym mats, you'll agree on 
National—"“the world’s finest gym mat.” 
Send for circular No. 25D today! 
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S-T-R-E-T-C-H YOUR SCHOOL BUDGET 
with TODAY’S MOST ECONOMICAL SCHOOL TOWELS 
For the true economy that only real quality can deliver . . . it’s 


McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels. Thirsty, 
large (20” x 40” shrunk size) towels made to provide from 350 
to 500 uses and launderings. Plus this, the economical McArthur 
School Towel Plan and free towel repair service gives you extra 
dividends. Write today for information. 
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New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 














BUD WILKINSON’S 


OKLAHOMA 
“SPLIT T” FOOTBALL 


by Charles (“Bud”) Wilkinson 


The 1949 Coach-of-the-year and 
holder of a record 31-game winning 
streak makes a complete analysis of 
the OKLAHOMA SPLIT T, the 
formation that has made his gridiron 
achievements possible. 


The newest system in offensive 
football, the Oklahoma Split T is 
fully described, illustrated and dia- 
grammed. Wilkinson explains ali of 
the system’s fundamentals and traces 
every move of each key man. 


The book makes it possible for a 
coach having no previous experience 
with the Oklahoma Split T to teach 
it to his team or to set up a defense 
against it. 


244 pp.—20 pp. of photos—5'2” x 8” 
Send for your copy today! 


















BASKETBALL BLINDERS 
FOR DRIBBLING PERFECTION 


| 





A practical, inexpensive, durable aid 
for teaching the proper way to drib- 
| ble. Dribbling is done by touch and 
| rhythm . 

| Made of Non-Breakable Plastic_in Black, White, 
or Black and White 


Half dozen $5.00; dozen $9.00 
plus postage 


} 
} 


| 
| MOHAWK COMBINATION BASKETBALL SCORE- 
BOOK AND DATA SHEET 


A COACH’S BASKETBALL SCOREBOOK 


| 
| Permits the Coach to Check His Strategy and 
Handling of the Game 


The Data Sheet Makes a Wonderful 
Scouting Chart 


PRICE $4.00 PLUS POSTAGE 


MOHAWK VALLEY SPORTS, INC. 


Little Falls, New York 
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Olympic Shot Putters 
(Continued from page 25) 


Also, it will be noticed that his right 
foot and right leg are in the more 
orthodox position near a right angle 
to his hips. 

In Illustrations 2, 3, and 4, Hooper 
has thrown his left leg out rather than 
up, and we note that it is thrown to 
his left, having a tendency to “step in 
the bucket.” 

In Illustration 5, Hooper’s left foot 
is at the left of the toe board which 
has a tendency to turn his hips and 
open his stance. This open stance 
will cut down the efficiency of his 


leg drive. 

In Illustrations 6 and 7, Hooper 
gets a tremendous drive off both legs 
as is shown by his leg muscles. Also, 
the beginning of the shoulder drive 
that Hooper uses rather than the lift 
used by Fuchs is shown. 

In Illustrations 8 and 9, Hooper is 
transferring his drive from his right 
leg to his left leg, with a good wrist 
snap. 

Illustration 10 shows a good follow- 
through. 

In conclusion, we can only summar- 
ize the form of these three shot put- 
ters on this one particular put as 
shown in these sequences. It is evi- 
dent that Fuchs relies on a lift over 
his shoulder with terrific speed in the 





NEW ITEMS |S ECurMent 


ERE is one of the niftiest award jackets to come 

on the market in many a day. 
the “Duraleather” sleeves which look, feel, and wear 
like leather, but cost considerably less. The sleeves 
come in seven colors and are fade-resistant, rain- 
proof, and washable. 
wool and comes in all the school colors. Top qual- 
ity tailoring and styling make this the honey that it 
is. Sand Knitting Mills, 538 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


5, Ill. 





For further information 
see Service Coupon 


The secret is 


The body of the jacket is 


ae of all the problems of carrying, handling, 
storing, and repairing hurdles? Then, this new 


folding hurdle should be yours. 


Made of cold- "% 


drawn steel, hand-welded, it has one-hand finger tip 
height controls, and is simple and quick to operate. 
But here is the real feature — a flick of the hand 
and it folds up for convenience in carrying and 
storage. Official as to overturn resistance, the 
weights slide and lock for 30”, 36”, 39”, and 42” 
heights. Dave Holmes, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich. 


HIS protective goggle is made to be worn over 

eyeglasses. The new goggle is designed to pro- 
vide clear, extra wideangle vision, and lightweight 
comfort. It features large vents to provide adequate 
air circulation and to prevent fogging. The large 
face-hugging eyecups give a wide area of protection 
and are hinged in the middle to allow a close fit. 
The plastic lenses are shatterproof and meet high op- 
tical standards. American Optical Co., Southbridge, 





ring, while the other two men use 
more of a shoulder whip from left to 
right. Fuchs has a very good finish 
off his lift leg that adds at least a foot 
to his distance. In other respects, all 
three put in a similar manner. Both 
O’Brien and Hooper have studied 
Fuchs’. form and are trying .to use a 
variation of it to fit their own parti- 
cular builds. Hooper changed his 
form in June of this year to that used 
by Fuchs and O’Brien, and increased 
his distance in three weeks by over a 
foot. 

It is interesting to note that all 
three men are very fast for their size. 
Fuchs, at 210 pounds, has been timed 
in 9.8 for 100 yards. O’Brien has run 
10.1, and Hooper plays end on the 
Texas A.&M. football team. It be- 
comes evident that speed is very im- 
portant, especially that of quick reac- 
tion time and a quick thrust. 

These three men, who finished one, 
two, and three, with O’Brien, Hooper, 
and Fuchs in that order, are the three 
greatest shot putters ever to compete 
in one season. Each man defeated 
the other at least once during the sea- 
son. Their individual records are 
Fuchs, 58 feet, 1054 inches (world 
record); O’Brien 57 feet, 54% inches 
(Olympic champion); and Hooper 57 
feet, 1 inch (second in the Olympic 
Games). 


Zone Defense 


(Continued from page 15) 


We have made no attempt in this 
article to show the variations which 
may be used to meet the many other 
methods of attack against a zone. But 
if these drills are worked over and 
over again, or drawn on a blackboard 
with arrows to indicate directions, it 
is hoped that coaches will be able to 
develop a defense which will bother 
the average opponent and help them 
win some games. 











Mass. 


HIS new material called “Spongex Plastic” is 
expanded polyvinyl chloride and not rubber. 
It is composed of tiny non-connecting cells which 
have scientifically correct shock absorption proper- 
ties with a minimum of rebound. The inert char- 
acteristics prevent disintegration from perspiration 
and it will not absorb moisture. The material comes 
in sheets about 40” x 50” and 3/8” thick and may 
be cut easily with ordinary shears. The Sponge 
Rubber Products Co., Shelton, Conn. 
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RUBBER 
BROAD JUMP MATS 
For 


Gymnasium Use 
Also 


ber, , Ru- 
merals and lines of white 
rubber iniald in 
Overall size 8’xi2’. 


Approved by New 
York City Board of 
Education 
PERFO MAT & RUBBER CO., INC. 
231 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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Trouble in the Pro Ranks 


(Continued from page 18) 


of the country dropped many clubs down in their 
attendance figures to such a point that they were 
unable to recover the lost ground during the bal- 
ance of the season. 

The real trouble professional football is facing is 
that it has never caught the fancy of the public in 
any way dreamed or hoped for by its strongest 
boosters. 

On October 25, the Big Ten Conference teams 
engaged in six games. The attendance figures for 
those six games were as follows: Illinois-Purdue, 
71,119; Minnesota-Michigan, 70,858; Wisconsin- 


U.C.L.A., 52,131; Michigan State-Penn State, | 


51,162; Ohio-Iowa, 44,659; and Indiana-North- 
western, 30,000. These attendance figures average 
to 53,321 per game or almost double the average 
for the six professional games. 

It is true that each college allots a great number 
of seats to its students at a greatly reduced price. 


Probably 10,000 per game would be a fair figure to 


use. If we eliminate that number we still have the 
average for the college games equal to the most 
popular professional game, a game in which Mr. 
Rooney states they “have a lot of cheaper seats.” 

The situation is far different from that painted 
by the advocates of professional football during the 
1930’s when they prophesied that college football 
would shortly assume the stature of college base- 
ball. 

With the increased cost of practically everything, 
professional football is having financial trouble. 
College football is also having financial trouble. 
There is one main difference, however. College 
football is hard pressed to make enough off its gate 
receipts to finance the entire intercollegiate pro- 
gram in the school, while professional football is 
finding it difficult to stay out of the red. 


America’s Olympic Performers 


W* are proud of our pictorial analysis of 
America’s Olympic performers in the field 
events, for it is doubtful whether any other publi- 
cation will have covered these events as thoroughly 
as we have. In the preceding issues we covered 
the broad jump, high jump, and hammer throw 


and, of course, the shot put in this issue. The series, 


will be concluded next month with the javelin. 
We are not covering the pole vault because in the 


April issue Cornelius Warmerdam analyzed the } 


vaulting form of Laz and Richards. Unfortun: 
ly, the discus throwers did not compete at Ranc 
Island where the pictures of the other performers 
were taken. 
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we list here the advertisers appearing in this issue. Many 

| of the concerns offer free booklets and coaching aids. 
Simply cut along the perforated rule and mail to: 


Service Department ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
6856 Glenwood, Chicago 26, Ill. ‘ 


COMPLETE LINE 


MacGregor Goldsmith, Inc., 19, See advertisement 
} Rawlings Mfg. Co., Cover 2, (] Free new 1952-53 catalog 


Spalding & Bros., A. G., 1, [] Catalog. See listing under “Films” 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 17, See advertisement 
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Riddell, Inc., John T., 23, () Information Riddell shoes and helmets 
U. S. Rubber Co., 29, (] Information U. S. Royal Tread “Pro” 
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} General Athletic Products Co., 36, [[] Information General award jackets 
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““CONTROLLING 


INFLATION 


IS OUR BUSINESS” 


J. THOMAS GIBBONS 
V. P., General Sales Mgr. 
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We may not be economic experts up at Seamless but when 
it comes to athletic ball inflation, and controlling it, we really 
have the answers for you. Here they are... 


1. Butyl Bladders — Made of the amazing new synthetic 
that retains air many times longer than ordinary rubber. 
Butyl practically eliminates need for reinflation! This 
kas been proved by the automobile tire and tube 
industry. 


2. Kantleek Valve — Patented, all-rubber Kantleek valve 
is molded directly into bladder. Cannot separate! Air 
cannot escape! Friction fabric disk around valve assures 
perfect adhesion of bladder to casing. 


“Tough, long-lasting Seamless Kantleek bladders are used in 
every type of inflated ball...in most official balls. Balls equipped 
with Kantleek bladders stay inflated longer in stock, on counters, 
in windows — and in play! 

“These fine bladders conform to the shape of the ball — without 


Patented, all-rubber slipping. They easily withstand great and sudden pressure. 
Kantleek valve is 


molded into bladder “For satisfied customers—for sales and profits—be sure every 
—cannot separate! ball you buy has a Seamless Kantleek bladder. Stock Kantleek 
lntigtrag.. Sesme bladders for replacement sales. Write or wire for catalogue and 


slips easily into 


valve. prices on the leading, and largest, bladder line in the world!’ 


FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 








IT’S GOOD BUSINESS 
TO PLAY SAFE 


At the end of each sports season, when you entrust your recondition- 
ing problems to THE [VORY SYSTEM, you are making a sound 


investment in the future. 


You are assuring longer life expectancy for your equipment by de- 
pending on the most reliable, most experienced, and most expert 


reconditioner in the world. 





You are also buying security against every possibility of loss or 
damage, through the [VORY SYSTEM’S program of complete in- 


surance protection. 


STAY WITH IVORY...and be Sure 
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